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BY JAMES K. PAULDING, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE DUTCHMAN’S FIRESIDE,’’ ETC. 





Snort y after the conclusion of the late war, a 
gentleman, distinguished as a scholar, a wit, anda 
politician, who stood high in the walks of literature, 
and had risen to the most dignified offices by his talents 
and worth, was proceeding up the Mississippi in one 
of the first steamboats that ever plied on the bosom of 
that mighty stream. He was a self-made and self- 
sustained man, somewhat past the period of blooming 
youth; but his person was striking, his countenance 
highly intellectual, his manners polished by intimate 
intercourse with society, his voice exceedingly melo- 
dious, and his eye capable of discoursing most elo- 
quent muisc. During the course of the voyage, 
which was not in the most favorable season of the 
year, he became gradually indisposed, and finally so 
ill that, at his own request, he was put on shore at 
one of those little old French villages, between the 
mouth of the Ohio and St. Louis, whose size bears no 
proportion to their age, and whose growth is so slow 
that, like the current of a stagnant stream, it is next to 
impossible to tell whether they are advancing back- 
ward or forward. The agitation of removal, and the 
heat of a summer day, so aggravated his disease, 
which was a bilious fever, that he became partially 
delirious, and, being without a servant, might have 


fared but indifferently, a stranger in a strange place, | 


had not an elderly lady, who happened to be looking 
out at a neighboring window, been charitable enough 
to have him conducted, or rather carried, to her house. 
Here he was placed in bed, and immediately attended 
by a physician, who administered to him so success- 
fully, that the next morning his delirium had subsided 
into one of those low desperate fevers so harassing 
to the constitution, so difficult to cure. 

His returning consciousness disclosed to him the 
form of one of those ministering angels called woman, 
sitting at his bedside, as if awaiting an opportunity 
to present his medicine, or perform some kind office. 
The sick traveler at first took it fora vagary of his 
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brain, but, after rubbing his eyes and gazing awhile, 
recognized a female, with a cap such as French at- 
tendants generally wear, a plain gown, and a black 
silk apron, with a sweet, gentle, and expressive face, 
apparently bearing the impression of deep soliciude. 
Perceiving him to be awake, she inquired, in a vuice 
of exquisite melody, if he wanted any thing. Instead 
of answering the question, the sick man, whom I shall 
call Hartland, though that was not his real name, 
asked two or three others, in a low, feeble tone. 

‘¢ Where am I—and who are you ?” 

“ You are in St. ——, and I am poor Genevieve, 
your servant—can I do any thing for you, sir?” 

O,a nurse they have provided for me, I suppose, 
thought Hartland, I shall therefore stand on no cere- 
mony with her. ‘ My good girl, I will thank you for 
a glass of something to quench my thirst—I am burn- 
ing up, I believe.” 

Genevieve took his hand, and, after holding ita 
little while, laid it softly down on the bed, saying, as 
if to herself, ‘‘It does indeed burn like fire.” The 
touch of her hand was so soft, that Hartland could tell 
that she pitied him with all her heart. At this mo- 
ment the physician came, and our traveler recuguized 
in him an old acquaintance, a senator whom he had 
known at Washington, anda very eminent man in 
his profession. He felt extremely grateful at having 
so gentle a nurse, and so able a physician. Yet his 
recovery was so slow that it did no great credit to 
either nurse or doctor, for it was nearly six weeks 
before his fever was fairly broken. 

During that time he relapsed more than once, and 
there were periods when all, and himself among the 
rest, despaired of his recovery. Day and night 
Genevieve was his attendant, we might almost say 
his guardian angel. If he opened his languid glassy 
eyes in the day, she was sitting by his bedside ; and if 
he asked for any thing at night, he was administered 
to by her gentle hand, and sovthed by her gentle voice. 
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At such times he was occasionally puzzled by a vague 
perception that he had somewhere seen her before ; 
but it passed away, like a dream, when, with all his 
efforts, he could neither recall the time nor the occa- 
sion. More than once he thought he saw her wiping 
tears from her eyes, as he awakened from his miser- 
able intervals of partial oblivion; but he ended in be- 
ing convinced that it was a mistake, since what was 
she to him or he to her. Genevieve had said she was 
his nurse ‘‘ Poor Genevieve;” she was therefore hired 
for her services, and her attentions were to be repaid 
in money. Still his soul could not resist the sacred 
impulse of gratitude, and he promised before his Ma- 
ker that, whether he lived or died, he would make her 
ample amends. 

At length he became convalescent, and, in .propor- 
tion as he recovered, Genevieve gradually relaxed in 
her attendance, which was now supplied by a male 
servant. Hartland was a little hurt at this, and in- 
deed seriously missed the soft voice, and gentle, com- 
passionate look of Genevieve. ‘‘I suppose her month 
is up,” thought he, in a pet, ‘“‘and she is waiting to be 
engaged for another.” Still Genevieve came some- 
times, though not so often as before; and Hartland, 
being now recovering from a state of almost infant 
helplessness, began to study her a little more atten- 
tively. There was something about her that puzzled 
him. Though dressed like a waiting maid, her ap- 
pearance and demeanor did not seem to belong to that 
class, and, in the conversations he had with her, she 
discovered a well cultivated mind, stored with that 
polite information becoming in a well-bred woman. 
Every thing she said or did exhibited a quiet, lady- 
like simplicity and decorum: There was also some- 
thing in her deportment toward him so different from 
that which usually exists between the nurse and the 
patient, that Hartland, half the time, did not know 
how to behave himself. He sometimes insisted on 
her being seated, but she always declined with a look 
of humility that sunk into his heart. At first he was 
puzzled, next interested, and finally there stole into 
his heart one of the softest of all possible feelings for 
Genevieve, compounded of full-grown gratitude and 
new-born love. 

One day, while the doctor was with him, it sud- 
denly occurred to Hartland to inquire where he 
was, how he came there, and, most especially, to 
whose kindness he was indebted for such benevo- 
lent attentions; hinting at the same time that he 
presumed it was the doctor who had interposed in his 
behalf. 

‘You are mistaken,” replied his friend ; ‘‘I knew 
nothing of your situation till I found you here.” 

‘Indeed !—and how came I here ?” 

**T will tell you, for you ought to know, in order to 
return thanks in the proper place. You are in the 
house of Mademoiselle de F—, a young lady of 
French extraction, a great heiress, of lands, mines, 
and what not, extending no one knows where; and, 
‘withal, a most beautiful, amiable, accomplished wo- 
man. She is a ward of mine, or rather was, for she 
is now of age, and might have married long ago, but 
for a singular scruple which she encourages at the 








risk of passing the remainder of her life in single 
blessedness.”’ 

*€ Ah!” rejoined Hartland, who found himself not a 
little interested about the heiress; ‘‘ ah, and what 
may this scruple be ?” 

“She imagines, or rather fears, it is her great pos- 
sessions that attract so many admirers wherever she 
goes ; and faith, notwithstanding her beauty and ac- 
complishments, she is probably in the right. She is 
waiting to be loved for herself alone, and from being 
almost always surrounded by frivolous or interested 
admirers, has contracted a sort of contempt, if not aver- 
sion, to men, which, in spite of the feminine gentle- 
ness, not to say tenderness, of her disposition, displays 
itself in a uniform indifference, if not haughtiness, to- 
ward almost all those who aspire to her good graces. 
She once told me she never saw but one man toward 
whom she felt almost irresistibly attracted, and he 
treated her as if she was nobody.” 

**T should like to see her,’ answered Hartland, 
“for, independent of the obligations I owe her, she 
must be something of a curiosity. Such humility is 
not often coupled with wealth, beauty, and accom- 
plishments. But you have not yet told me how I 
came to be here.” 

** You were seen by a good old aunt who resides 
with the young lady, and who happened to be looking 
out of the window as you were landed, in a state of 
partial delirium. She apprised Mademoiselle de F— 
of the circumstance, who immediately gave directions 
to have you brought here.” 

‘Upon my word, I owe her obligations which I 
can never repay.” 

‘That is more than you know,” said the doctor, 
smiling. 

‘*T should, however, at least, like to thank her. 
Where does she hide herself? How happens it I 
have never by any chance seen, or heard her voice? 
and when will she permit me to express my grati- 
tude ?” 

** It would not be etiquette, you know,” replied the 
doctor, again smiling with a sweetness I never saw 
in any other man. ‘‘It would not be etiquette for a 
young lady to visit a young single getleman, like you, 
in his bed-chamber. But, in a few days, I shall let 
you out of the cage, and then you will see her. Take 
care of yourself; the citadel is inviting, but will cost 
a long siege, and perhaps not surrender at last.” 

The doctor then rose to depart, when Hartland, 
with a degree of hesitation which surprised himself, 
and the color rising in his pale cheek, asked— 

‘** But, doctor, now I think of it, who is the gentle, 
kind, attentive nurse, to whom, I verily believe— 
meaning no reflection on your skill—I am indebted 
for my recovery. I owe her much, and you must put 
me in some way of expressing my obligations.”’ 

“She is paid for her attendance,” replied the doc- 
tor, carelessly, “and will accept of nothing from you, 
except what you will not perhaps be willing to bestow 
on her.” 

‘What do you mean by that, doctor ?” 

“‘ Nothing,”’ answered he, as he departed with an- 
other significant smile. 
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Hartland fell into a reverie. The words, “she is 
paid for her attendance,” grated harshly on his ears. 
He wished it had been voluntary, for then he could 
have ascribed it to some motive that would have flat- 
tered his self-love, or, todo him justice, appealed to 
his gratitude and affections, and merited a different 
acknowledgement than mere sordid money. He 
tried hard to persuade himself that he owed poor 
Genevieve nothing but her wages, while his heart 
told him that such attentions as she had paid him 
could never be bought with gold. But what could the 
doctor mean by his mischievous smiles, and the 
equivocal phrase of ‘‘ she will accept of nothing from 
you, but what you will not perhaps be willing to be- 
stow on her”? Hartland could make nothing of this, 
and became buried in a perplexity of thought, from 
which he was roused by the steps of Genevieve, who 
entered the room with slow timidity, and asked, in 
trembling accents, after his health. 

“Tam quite well, dear Genevieve, thanks to your 
blessed kindness, which I can never repay.” 

‘My wages are already paid,” answered she, with 
apparent simplicity; “‘ and now that you are quite re- 
covered, Iam going away. I came to bid you fare- 
well, to express my wishes for your happiness, and 
to ask of you sometimes to remember poor Gene- 
vieve.” 

There was something exquisitely touching in her 
voice, her look, and the dewy lustre of her eyes, as 
she pronounced these words, which entered the very 
soul of Hartland. 

** Genevieve,” said he, ‘‘sit down by me, and hear 
what I am going tosay. Nay, I insist upon your be- 
ing seated, for you have much to hear, and it does not 
become one who owes his life to you to be seated 
while you are standing.” 

“Tt does not become one like me tobe seated in 
the presence of one like you,” replied Genevieve, in 
a low and thrilling voice of deep humility, as Hartland 
with respectful violence compelled her to place her- 
self by his side on the sofa. : 

“Genevieve,” said he, ‘you have saved my life ; 
is there any wish of your heart ungratified, any thing 
within the power of man to do that will contribute to 
your happiness, or that of any one dear to you? If 
there is, I here pledge the soul which was bestowed 
on me by my Maker, and the life which you have 
preserved, to do what man can do to repay, as far as 
possible, obligations that can never be canceled. Tell 
me, Genevieve—dear Genevieve !—for you are very 
dear to me—tell me in what way I can prove to you 
I am not ungrateful. Do not leave me with a load of 
obligation on my heart that will weigh me down to 
the earth with a sense of absolute degradation. My 
life will be comparatively worthless, unless you per- 
mit me to consecrate it to your happiness.” 

‘To my happiness!” reiterated the trembling girl. 
‘‘My happiness does not depend on wealth or benefits. 
I can accept nothing from you except—except your 
kind remembrance. I am already paid my wages, 
and my object was simply what I said. I came to 
bid farewell, and wish you health and happiness.” 

She was rising to go, but Hartland detained her. 





*‘ Genevieve, you do not, or will not comprehend 
me. I love you, sincerely, tenderly, faithfully.” 

‘‘ And you prove it by thus insulting me.” 

“Insulting you, Genevieve! Do you take me for 
such a wretch? Is such a declaration insulting ?” 

‘* From one like you to one like me, it is more than 
insulting—it is degrading to one, dishonorable in the 
other. But it is time I should go, if I wish to pre- 
serve, as a source of future gratification, the remem- 
brance of having humbly administered to the wants of 
one who has repaid by wishing to degrade me.” 

Again she made an effort to leave him, but Hart- 
land detained her. 

“In the name of Heaven, what do you mean, Gene- 
vieve ?-—what do you suspect, that you thus reproach 
me with insulting and degrading you? Do you think 
me such a brute and villain as to do one or the other ? 
Is the proffer of a sincere and ardent love from an 
honest man to a virtuous woman, insult and degrada- 
tion? Is the devotion of a true heart, that I would 
tear from my bosom if I thought it capable of deceiv- 
ing or betraying one who has filled it to overflowing 
with love and gratitude, insult and degradation ?” 

Those alone who have seen Hartland in the halls of 
legislation mowing down hearts with his irresistible 
eloquence, can judge of ‘the effect of his words on 
Genevieve. 

‘¢ Tell me—tell me, Genevieve,’’ added he, ‘‘ what 
you think and what you fear ?” 

‘¢ Are you not the great orator, statesman, author ? 
Is not your name on every tongue, your words in 
every mouth? Do you not stand high among the 
highest of your country, and may you not aspire to be 
still higher? and am not I a menial without wealth, 
name, or family to render me worthy of sharing your 
honors? No, sir—I understand you but too well. You 
would—you would—” she burst into tears, and could 
proceed no further. 

‘“‘T would make you my wife,” cried Hartland, 
with atone and expression that could not be mistaken. 
‘* My dear, dear wife, to live with me and be my love 
forever.” 

‘“ What, poor Genevieve!” almost shrieked she. 
“« Me—your nurse—your servant—your—” 

‘‘ Preserver !”” interrupted Hartland. ‘‘ Yes, I would 
ensure the happiness of my future life, by sharing it 
with one who, in her humble garb and humble occu- 
pation, has proved to me that neither grace nor dignity, 
virtue nor refinement, is confined to any situation of 
life, or dependent on wealth and splendor. Wiil you 
consent to trust your happiness with me? Will you 
be mine forever?” 

‘Are you really in earnest?” faltered she, with 
tears and trembling. ‘‘ What, poor Genevieve!” 

‘Poor Genevieve'—are you not rich in virtue, 
grace, and beauty; and is not such a heart and mind 
as yours worth all the wide lands and rich mines of 
your mistress, whom I am yet to see and thank for 
her kindness? Yes, ‘Poor Genevieve,’ I am in 
earnest—serious and solemn as a man can be at the 
moment when the happiness of his life hangs on the 
decision of a moment.” 

Genevieve wept as she reclined on his shoulder for 
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a few moments, then sta:ted away before he was 
aware of her intention, and, turning toward him as 
she retreated through the door a face full of inex- 
pressible tenderness, exclaimed— 

‘“‘ You shall see me again, and receive my answer.” 

Hartland did not know exactly what to make of all 
this. But he had felt the heart of Genevieve throb 
against his side, and seen her parting look. Neither 
could be mistaken, and he remained in the happy an- 
ticipation that all would end as he wished. From 
this, in the lapse of some hour or two, he was roused 

by the entrance of Genevieve in her bonnet and cloak, 
who delivered a message from Mademoiselle de F—, 
purporting that she desired to see him, if he felt him- 
self strong enough to leave his room. 

Hartland sought to detain her a moment, for the an- 
swer she had promised. But she only replied with a 
look and accent he could not comprehend. ‘“ You 
will receive it soon from my mistress.”’ 

** Pshaw !” exclaimed he in a pet; ‘‘ what care I 
for your mistress ?” 

‘But you must care for her, and love her too, for 
she is far more worthy of your heart than Poor 
Genevieve. 

“If I do may my—” 

‘‘Hush! do not swear, lest you should forswear 
yourself the next minute. Remember what I say. 
In less than a quarter of an hour you will forsake poor 
Genevieve. You will not acknowledge your love 
for her in the presence of my mistress.” 

** Come!” cried Hartland, seizing her hand, ‘‘lead 
me at once to your mistress, and put me to the test.” 

Genevieve did not reply, but led him into a capa- 
cious apartment whose windows, reaching to the floor, 
opened on a terrace overlooking a little river that 
skirted a green lawn, as it coursed its way to eternal 
oblivion in the bosom of the great father of waters. 
No one was there to receive him, and Genevieve im- 
mediately left the room, merely saying, ‘‘I will tell 
my mistress you are here.” He remained a few 
minutes looking out on the scene before him, but un- 

conscious of its loveliness, when he was roused by 
the opening of a door, and turning round perceived a 
female advancing with hesitating steps and head in- 
clining toward the earth. Her face was entirely hid 
by a thick, black veil, which descended below her 
waist, and prevented the contour of her figure from 
being seen. 

Hartland advanced to pay his compliments and ex- 
press his acknowledgments, which he did with his 
usual grace and fluency. But the lady made no reply, 
and for a few moments seemed greatly agitated. At 
length she slowly put aside her veil, and at once dis- 
closed the face of Genevieve, glowing with blushes 
of modest apprehensive delicacy, her eyes cast down 
and her bosom swelling with emotion. In an instant 
he comprehended all. 

*“ Genevieve !”—he exclaimed—“ Is it possible ?” 

** Yes,” answered the well-remembered, persuasive, 
gentle voice which had so often soothed his pains, and 
quieted his impatience in the hours of sickness. “ Yes, 
once poor Genevieve, your nurse—now rich and 
happy Genevieve, for now she has found in the man 


she would have selected from all the world, one who 
loves her for herself alone. Hartland, dear Hartland, 
will you forgive me? It is the last time I will ever 
deceive you.” 

Hartland was not obdurate, and the forgiveness 
was accorded by folding Genevieve in his arms, and 
imprinting on her lips the first, sweetest kiss of love. 

** How can I ever repay you for your genile cares 
and noble generosity to a stranger ?” at length he said. 

“By always remembering and loving poor Gene- 
vieve. But you are not so much a stranger as you 
think. No one in this wide land is ignorant of your 
name ; but I—I am old acquaintance.” 

** You, Genevieve !” 

“Yes. I see I must humble my vanity, by intro- 
ducing myself to your notice. Do you remember 
traveling North about ten years ago, and accidentally 
falling in company with the family of Mr. M—,a 
Creole gentleman, consisting of his wife and his niece, 
a little girl scarcely eleven, and very small for that 
age? Yes—well, I was that little girl ; but you know 
it is the fashion among us to consider tiny women like 
me not as angels, but nobodies. I was not named to 
you, nor do I know that you ever heard me called by 
any name but Jenny. At all events, you took no 
other notice of me than sometimes to pat my head in 
passing, and once—I shall never forget it—you 
stooped down and gave me a kiss, in sport. I had 
often heard you spoken of in terms that called forth 
my admiration, and that kiss was never forgotten. 
You do n’t know how early the flower begins to bud 
in our spring. We parted, you to forget, I to remem- 
ber you forever. I knew you the moment you were 
brought hither ; and now you have my history. This 
humble person, and all that I inherit is yours, and, be 
assured, I will forgive your infidelity should you for- 
sake your humble nurse, poor Genevieve, for her 
mistress.” 

‘ Forsake poor Genevieve!” cried Hartland. 
“When I do, may my tongue become mute, and my 
mind a desert. No! dearest girl, I must be without 
memory and without gratitude, when I forget her who 
hovered, and watched, and sometimes wept—was it 
not so, sweet Genevieve ?—over the dark days and 
nights of my pain and weakness, and whom I more 
than once imagined I must have known in some pre- 
vious state of existence, for I could not divest myself 
at times of the impression that I had somewhere seen 
you before. No, my beloved one, should you ever, 

in our journey through life, perceive, or fancy you 
perceive, any diminution of my love, you have only 
to dress and look as you did at my bedside, and be- 
come poor Genevieve again, to retrieve my heart, 
once more and forever.” 

‘* Ah, me!” exclaimed she, “‘I see I must make up 
my mind to always having a formidable rival. But I 
will try to reconcile myself to the calamity, and be 
content to share your heart with poor Genevieve.” 

Just at this moment the doctor came in, and, seeing 
how matters stood, at the first glance, began good- 
humoredly to banter his friend. 

‘‘ Well, Hartland, the mystery is disclosed, I per- 





ceive. You first fell in love with the nurse, and have 
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deserted her for the mistress. The exchange is very 
sensible, judicious, and prudent.” 

‘Tt is no exchange, doctor. She shall always be 
poor Genevieve to me—the object of my unchanging 
love, and eternal gratitude.” 

Genevieve looked at the doctor with a smile of 
proud consciousness, which he returned with one of 
approving affection. The Good doctor passed from 
this world but a little while ago, and, when he died, 
the suffering victims of poverty, disease, and sorrow 
lost their most benevolent friend—his country, one of 
her most noble citizens. He united the courage of a 
hero with the softness of a woman, and joined the 
most devoted attachment to his native land, witha 
generous, enlarged philanthrophy that comprehended 
all mankind. He was the friend of the human race, 
but his countrymen were his brothers. 





Genevieve and Hartland still survive. The former 
has never had any cause to regret her experiment on 
the disinterestedness of mankind; -and the latter, 
while steadily pursuing a lofty career of honorable 
ambition, blesses the hour when he yielded to the 
dictates of love and gratitude. If at any time he 
seemed to forego the delight of mutual confidence, 
and the enjoyments of domestic happiness, in the high 
pursuit of well-earned fame, his wife had only to put 
on her homely gown, her little nurse’s cap, and black 
silk apron, and become poor Genevieve again, to 
awaken all his early love, and win him back to the 
hallowed shrine of home. Yet, strange to say, the 
rich heiress is not jealous of poor Genevieve. They 
live together in the most perfect harmony, and it is 
impossible to say which loves the other best. 
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ALL things on earth are subject to a change. 

Where firm-based mountains once upreared their heads, 
Snow-capped amidst the clouds, now valleys smile, 
And shepherds pipe to flocks in flowery meads. 

Rivers forsake their channels and become 

As rippling brooks, that with a tiny voice 

Babble of former greatness. Mighty seas, 

Where navies battled and the strong whale dwelt, 
Now wash the axle of the globe we tread, 

Ne’er to be seen by mortal eye again. 

Nations, that in their pride and magnitude 

Threatened to burst the confines of this globe, 

Have passed away, and scarcely left behind 

A record of their names. The giant Rome 

Has dwindled to a pigmy. Macedon 

Is, as it were, a village among nations; 

Of Carthage scarce a single stone remains 

To designate her grave; and Egypt now, 

Though once the sun that hurled back rays to Heaven, 
Is in Egyptian darkness.— 


All things change ! 

Say, where is now the race of Pericles, 
The Ptolemies and Czesars? Look among 
The refuse of mankind, you ’1l find them there, 
Unmindful of their name; and what they are 
To us, the men we magnify will be 
To after ages.— <! 
Naught is lasting here! 
Wealth taketh wings and fleeth as a bird 
While Penury usurps her empty temple. 
Friendship gives place to hate, and love to scorn; 
Pride is o’ertoppled by humility ; 
Courage forsakes the strong man’s heart to fear, 
And Avarice—that yellow devotee 
Who would far rather starve for lack of bread 
Than take one glory from the golden god 
His own hands fashioned—plays the prodigal. 
Our rooted passions have not nerve to stay. 
E’en Time, who changes all things, in his turn, 

1* 





Wearied, must drop his sythe and crush his glass, 
And in his second childhood sink to sleep, 
And rise regenerate—Eternity. 


And what is man for man to magnify, 

Though made but little lower than the angels, 
And crowned with glory and with loving kindness! 
The dust we tread on was perchance a flower; 
The ox consumed it, and that shrub became 
His flesh and blood; then man consumed the ox, 
And made the creature human, of that flesh 
That rises in God’s image on that day, 
When spectral myriads of forgotten nations 
Stalk from the earth and deep to meet their doom, 
And in celestial armor feel a dread 
That human weakness knew not.—We are told 
All things were made for his use; he consumes 
Fish, flesh and fowl, and various fruits of earth 
Combine to form and mingle in his frame, 
Making themselves immortal by the change, 
And subject to immortal punishment. 
Better remain the fruit, the fish, the fowl, 
Than live as human, and to rise immortal 
As some must rise !— 

O! strange metempsychosis ! 
Lo! man returns to mother earth again, 
And from his dust new shrubs and beasts are fed, 
Who in like manner are by man consumed, 
Through countless generations, making thus 
Even the grave prolific, till earth’s surface, 
By transmutation, has at last become 
The human family and not its grave: 
Flesh of our flesh and bone of human bone, 
That, Saturn-like, devours her own creation 
To feed an after progeny, and fatten 
On the stark limbs and heart’s blood of her children. 
There ’s naught on earth wherein we find no change— 
Save empty pockets! 
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BY CATHARINE M, SEDGWICK, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ HOPE LESLIE,” ETC. 





Some men are born to riches and some to honors, 
but among all the kind appointments of Providence 
one of the kindest is to have our destiny cast amidst 
beautiful scenery—to be born and bred where the 
loveliest forms of nature abound—to have the heart 
early linked to them; they remain through life a 
revelation of God’s goodness and love, memorials of 
the absent and the dead, in all changes unchanged, 
and still eloquent when the voices of living friends 
have ceased forever. 

This is the blessed inheritance of the natives of 
Berkshire, the western county of Massachusetts, one 
of the most lovely regions of our immense country. 
Till recently it has, from its sequestered position, re- 
mained in obscurity. Its communication with its 
own capital, even, has been impeded by the high and 
rugged hills that enclose it. But now the hills are 
brought low, and the rough places are made smooth. 
Man has chained to his car a steed fleeter than the 
rein-degr, and stronger than the elephant, and we 
glide through our mountain passes with a velocity 
more like the swiftness of lovers’ thoughts than any 
material thing to which we can liken it. ‘‘I thank 
God that I have lived to the days of railroads !” said 
an old lady of eighty-nine, seated in her rocking-chair 
in a car, in which she was going, during the pleasant 
hours of the day, one hundred and fifty miles, to visit 
her grandchildren. 

** And what may that child live to see?” said a 
gentleman, pointing to an infant of a month old, 
sleeping on a sofa in the “ ladies’ car” as comforta- 
bly as if it had been in its nursery cradle—what, in- 
deed !, 

That section of the western railroad which traverses 
the wild hills of Berkshire is a work of immense labor, 
and a wonderful achievement of art. The pleasure 
of our citizens in surveying it is not impaired by the 
galling consciousness that there is yet a foreign debt 
to pay for it, or doubtful credit involved in it. No 
hisses of disappointed creditors mingle with the shrill 
whistle of the engine. The last farthing of the loan 
of ‘Baring, Brothers & Co.” is paid, and the new 
course of business and rapid increase of travel pro- 
mises a future fair return to our commonwealth and 

its citizens for the investments made with an intelli- 
gent and generous calculation of future advantage, 
und general good. In these days when men are all in 
a bustle “making haste to be rich,” it is a proof of 
wisdom and high intelligence to sacrifice the present 
to the future. The prostrate worshiper before the 
golden calf loses sight of the noblest objects beyond it. 

Berkshire lies midway between the Connecticut and 
the Hudson. After leaving the wide meadows of the 





Connecticut basking in their rich inheritance of allu- 
vial soil and unimpeded sunshine, you wind through 
the narrow valleys of the Westfield river, with masses 
of mountains before you, and woodland heights crowd- 
ing in upon you so that at every puff of the engine the 
passage visibly contracts. The Alpine character of 
the river strikes you. The huge stones in its wide 
channel, which have been torn up and rolled down by 
the sweeping torrents of spring and autumn, lie bared 
and whitening in the summer’s sun. You cross and 
recross it, as in its deviations it leaves space on one 
side or the other for a practicable road. 

‘At ‘Chester Factories” you begin your ascent of 
eighty feet ina mile for thirteen miles! The stream 
between you and the precipitous hill-side, cramped 
into its rocky bed, is the Pontoosne, one of the tribu- 
taries of the Westfield River. Alas! for Mr. Dickens, 
who talks about the ‘ slimy rivers of America.” Has 
he ever seen our sparkling mountain-brooks, (rivers 
we believe they call them in England,) so clear that, 
as we have heard an amateur trout-fisherman say, 
**you may drink every drop of them.” Has he ever 
sailed up the Hudson, or seen the Connecticut, or any 
of our pure northern waters? Pure enough, one would 
think, to wash clear the misty eye of prejudice. As 
you continue your progress upward amidst the rocky 
hills, the traveler perceives a resemblance to the wild 
valley of Chamouni, and (bating the snow-covered 
Alps !) the valley of the Pontoosne is little less striking. 
As you trace this stream to its mountain-home it 
dashes along beside you with the recklessness of child- 
hood. It leaps down precipices, runs forth laughirg 
in the dimpling sunshine, and then, shy as a mountain 
nymph, it dodges behind a knotty copse of evergreens. 
In approaching the “summit level,” you traverse 
bridges built a hundred feet above other mountain 
streams, tearing along their deep-worn beds; and at 
the ‘‘deep-cut” your passage is hewn through solid 
rocks, whose mighty walls frown over you. 

Mountain scenery changes with every changing 
season—we might almost say with every change of 
atmosphere. In the spring, while the skirts of winter 
still hang over this high cold region, and the trees 
seem afraid to put out their buds, the Pontoosne 
breaks forth from its icy bars, and leaps and rushes 
on as if with conscious joy for its recovered liberty. 
It is the first sound that breaks upon the wearisome 
lingering of winter, and its music strikes upon the eat 
like the sweetest of human sounds, the morning song 
of a child waking one from a dreary dream. 

In summer, as there is little on these savage hills 
of what is peculiar to summer, flowers and fruitful- 
ness, it is a happy chance to make this pass when 
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piles of clouds hide the hot sun, and the rain is pour- 
ing down in sheets, when every little dropping rill 
that has dried away in the summer’s heat is suddenly 
swelled into a waterfall, and over the banks anddown 
the cliffs they come pouring and leaping, reminding 
one of that wild fable of German, imagining Undine 
and all her clan of water-spirits doing their whimsical 
feats. 

In autumn the beeches and maples on the hill-sides 
are glowing witha metallic brightness, softened and 
set off most exquisitely by the evergreen of the tower- 
ing pines, the massive cones of the Norway firs, and 
the graceful plumy hemlecks that intersperse them. 

In winter the art that sends you swiftly and securely 
through these stern solitudes is most gratefully felt. 
The trees bend creaking before the howling blast, the 
snow is driving and drifting, here it is piled on either 
side in solid walls above your car, and there the 
hideous roots of the upturned stumps are bare. Even 
the hardy mountain children have shrunk from the 
biting blast, and the whimpering dog has begged an 
inside berth. You see no little tow-head with its 
curious eyes peering at you through the icy window, 
you hear not even the salute of a bark. On you glide, 
by the aid of the most recent discoveries and inge- 
nious contrivances of art, through a country whose 
face is still marked with the savage grandeur of its 
primeval condition. To give the transition to the 
smiling valleys below the full force of contrast, it 
should be made insummer. Then, you slide down 
amid green pastures, meadows and orchards. You 
glance at Hinsdale and Dalton, and enter Pittsfield, 
famed for its lofty elm, the last veteran of the original 
forest, (now, alas! a dying veteran,) for its annual 
fairs, its thriving Medical Institution, and for its rural 
wealth, possessing as it does within the limits of its 
township perhaps more cultivable land than any other 
equal district in Massachusetts. 

Pittsfield is the metropolitan village of Berkshire, 
and the whole county must yield to it in working-day 
prosperities. It has its depét, its rival hotels, board- 
ing-schools, its bakery, fruit-shops, and groceries, and 
its compact rows of shops. It has, too, the distine- 
tive charm of New England village scenery, its long 
streets, shaded as a bower, with detached houses 
surrounded with pleasure-grounds. In refinement and 
rural beauty Pittsfield is inferior we think—perhaps it 
is a home prejudice—to some of our more secluded 
and unambitious villages. But each has its peculiar 
charm to its own denizens, and those who have had 
their birth-place in the rudest and roughest will say, 
as the woman said of her ill-favored child, ‘ she is 
not a beauty, but I love that look!” 

Of all the towns of Berkshire Williamstown per- 
haps best deserves the traveler’s notice—not for its 
scenery alone, though that is unsurpassed. It lies 
under the broad shadow of Saddle Mountain, and its 
wide, beautiful plain is completely encircled by 
mountains, from which one should see the mist roll 
away in the golden days of autumn. The ascent to 
‘‘ Greylock” is made from Williamstown; the grand 
natural curiosity of ‘‘ The Hopper” is in a cleft of its 
mountains. The Hoosack winds among its hills, and 





the wild scenery of Adams and Cheshire is in its 
neighborhood. But these, as we have hinted, are not 
its only attractions. Its college has been instituted 
fifty years, and has educated more than a thousand 
young men, for the most part the sons of dur farmers 
and mechanics, persons of means so limited that but 
for the moderate expenses of education here they 
could have received none. The intellectual and moral 
education is of the highest order. The sympathies of 
the gentleman at the head of the college are with the 
rural classes, he having sprung from our yeomanry. 
This is not the place to proclaim his praise, and if it 
were, such proclamation would be less agreeable to 
him than to any one who knows him. But we may 
be permitted to say that his character, and his eminent 
gifts as an ethical writer, illustrate and give power to 
the institution over which he presides. Williamstown 
was the first to institute a society of Alumni. The 
first astronomical observatory in the United States 
was erected there, and there on the banks of the 
Hoosack were vows made of a deeper interest and 
holier consecration than those of the Swiss heroes at 
Grutli. 

We have entered Berkshire by a road far superior 
to the Appian Way. On every side are rich valleys 
and smiling hill-sides, and deep-set in their hollows 
lovely lakes sparkle like gems. From one of these, 
a modest sheet of water in Lanesborough, flows out 
the Housatonic, the minister of God’s bounty, bring- 
ing to the meadows along its course a yeasty renewal 
of fertility, and the ever-changing, ever-present beauty 
that marks God’s choicest works. It is the most 
judicious of rivers; like a discreet rural beauty it 
bears it burdens and does its work out of sight; its 
water privileges for mills, furnaces and factories are 
aside from the villages. When it comes near to them, 
as in Stockbridge, it lingers like a lover, turns and 
returns, and when fairly off flies past rolling wheels 
and dinning factories till reaching the lovely meadows 
of Barrington it again disports itself at leisure. 

The mere summer visiters to Berkshire know little 
of the various beauties of the Housatonic. To them 
it is a mere chance acquaintance, seen, perchance 
admired, and forgotten. But we who have lived in 
its companionship feel that 

‘loveliest there the spring days come, 
With blossoms and birds and wild bees’ hum, 
The flowers of summer are fairest there, 
And freshest the breath of the summer’s air; 


And sweetest the golden autumn day, 
In silence sunshine glides away.”’ 


Ye whose childhood and youth have passed away 
along its course, who are familiar with its loneliest 
and loveliest places, who have seen the first dawning 
of the summer’s morning on its waters, and the eve- 
ning mist coming forth from its bosom, do ye not re- 
member the first venturing of your little feet on its 
pebbly shallows, when sire or elder friend pealed for 
you the willow wand that grew on its banks—do ye 
not recall the first bold plunge into its deeper water— 
the first hardy attempt to swim its small breadth? 
Have ye not trodden every pathway along its banks, 
and sat there for hours gazing and musing, dropping 
in an idle pebble, or skittering it over the surface? 
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Have ye not climbed some blasted tree, wreathed 
with grape vines, to gather the bunches of fox grapes, 
deeming them (blissful ignorance!) good as grapes 
could be? Have ye notthere filled your baskets with 
the pearl} clusters of the elder, or other “herb of 
power”? Have ye not caught there your first strings 
of flat fish, pretty dace, and bull-heads; or perchance 
there baited your hooks for nobler victims, for perch, 
pickerel, or trout, and with the true angler’s spirit sat 
the whole day, fish or no fish, ‘‘ equal to either for- 
tune” ? 

Is not the memory of parent, brother or sister, or 
school-friend, parted from you long ago, blended with 
the familiar paths along this stream? There you 
went together in the mellowing spring-time, in the 
summer’s soft twilight, in the glowing autumn. Go 
there alone now, their voices and their footsteps will 
still ring on your hearts. 

Nature’s magnificence suggests worship, and it was 
in obedience to that suggestion probably that the 
ancients placed temples on the highest accessible ele- 
vations. There, where the first beam of day touches, 
where the last twilight lingers, and over which the 
stars keep their solemn watch, was their fitting sites. 
Thank God! we also have these natural worshiping 
places; but as yet the highest points in Berkshire, 
Saddle Mountain, at the north, and Taghconick, (Hart 
Mountain,) at the south, have been little explored. 
We are just beginning to ascend difficult heights and 
seek hidden treasures of beauty, for that best zse, 
enjoyment. A few pilgrims to Nature’s shrines have 
gone up to Greylock, the summit of Saddle Mountain. 
It is a long and difficult ascent, and none but valiant 
pedestrians should attempt it, for though our mountain- 
trained horses may carry them safely up, yet the de- 
scent down the dizzying steeps—the horse sinking at 
every step to his fetlock in the soft spongy soil—is, if 
not hazardous, startling to weak nerves. Once there, 
indeed, the ‘“‘soul partakes the enlargement of the 
vision,” and weariness is forgotten. The view has 
the character of our other better known mountain 
views, and is unsurpassed by any that we have seen. 
A sea of woodland is before you, God’s garners await- 
ing his children’s diligent hands, and bountiful water- 
courses, and open, cultured valleys thick set with 
happy homes. 

Saddle Mountain is ascertained, we believe, by 
recent measurement to be the loftiest elevation in 
New England except the White Hills. Its form is 
indicated, but not well described by its name. The 
outline along the summit has the wavy form of the 
saddle, but there the resemblance ends. Its soft swell- 
ing sides gently rounding out from the conical form, 
and its isolated position give it a faint resemblance to 
Somma and Vesuvius. From its.shape and position 


‘to the sun its lights are most changing and various. 


Strange as it may seem in our northern clime, it has 
at times the amethyst hue of the islands in the Bay of 
Naples, and again a vesture of as soft and melting 
blue as Soractes in its magic atmosphere. There is 
nothing in the voluptuous coloring of the south more 
beautiful than the quick succession of brilliant, clear 
lights and deep shadows that play over Saddle Moun- 





tain; and when the leaden clouds gather in heavy 
masses over it, and wrap it in a mantle of dark blue 
shadow, deepening into blackness, it has the stern 
aspect that best characterizes the scenery of northern 
latitudes. Taghconick lies on our southern boundary. 
In this range of mountains, and just within our borders, 
is the fall of ‘‘ Bash-Bishe ;” the ‘‘ Eagle’s Nest,” on a 
pile of crags and precipices, hangs over it. Other like 
treasures may be hidden in the unexplored depths of 
Taghconick. The name, Bash-Bishe, is evidently a 
corruption of a very common Swiss name for a water- 
fall, and it was early given (as the name of Rhigi toa 
part of the mountain) by Swiss emigrants who settled 
in the neighborhood. To them what a memorial must 
this wild beauty in its mountain fastness have been of 
their Stanbach, Giesbach, and Riechenbach! 

Nature breathes a mysterious influence into the 
soul of man—and man’s soul in turn inspires her mute 
forms. We can never see Taghconick without think- 
ing of a friend whose mind first knit itself to the out- 
ward world under its shadow—that mind has since 
sent its light far over the civilized world. 

*“Monument Mountain,” standing ‘like the frag- 
ment of some mighty wall,” needs no note of ours. 
Our truest poet has multiplied its images, and dis- 
persed them to the reading world. 

Richmond Hill, our Richmond Hill, is yet unsung, 
but with its view of the whole range of the Kaatskills 
—of the Hudson, of lakes, valleys, villages and hills, 
like the multitudinous waves of the sea, it is as supe- 
rior in charms to the Richmond Hill near London, 
familiar to the readers of Thompson, as Diana and 
all her nymphs are to a sleeping beauty. 

In our hill-country every township has some sum- 
mit towering above its fellows, called ‘ Prospect 
Hill” or ‘‘ Bald Head,” and held by its visiters and 
lovers to be pre-eminent in beauty—but we have no 
space to note them, nor to describe our ice-glens and 
the magic effect of torch-light parties through them, 
nor the pic-nics on the woodland borders of our lakes, 
nor the merry chorus of young voices that we have 
heard chiming in with the mountain song of ‘‘ West 
Brook,” and ‘‘ Roaring Brook.” One word we must 
say of our names. 

Nothing can be better than a descriptive name, be 
it ever so homely, known from time immemorial, and 
familiar to every man, woman and child in the country. 
These are charmed words, “open sesames”’ to the 
imagination, so that whenever they are spoken the 
place and its accompaniments rise to the mind’s eye. 
Such are “ Greylock” and ‘‘ Monument Mountain” 
and ‘‘ Taghconick.” A recent surveyor of our county 
has proposed to change this name to Mount Everett, 
and has actually so written it down! All honor be to 
the name of our accomplished minister, but it must 
not efface the name of Taghconick—that is conse- 
crated by an elder baptism. We would gladly oblite- 
rate such accidental designations as “Great Pond” 
and ‘ Little Pond,” and we regret that the settlers of 
Berkshire did not preserve the Indian names, signify- 
ing the upper and lower valleys of the Housatonic, 
instead of calling them Pittsfield and Stockbridge, the 
oneillustrating the family name of a land purchaser, 
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and the other transmitted from the parent country. 
Fine names our people will not adopt any more than 
they will stick fine feathers in their felt hats, and they 
are right, for they have no associations with them ; 
but why should we not recur to the Indian names 
while they are to be got, and while the country is 
young enough to grow up with them? We have 
lately obtained a few of these names from some old 
Indian pilgrims from the West to this home of their 
childhood. The name of ‘Great Barrington” was 
Ma-hai-we. Is not this euphonious sound better 
suited to' one of the loveliest villages of Berkshire 
than its present name, half pretending and half insig- 
nificant? The “ Great Pond,” in Stockbridge, is to 
“ears polite” the lake, but in this country of lakes 
this does not sufficiently designate it. It is sometimes 
called, by the christening of a little girl, ‘‘ The Moun- 
tain Mirror’”—this is happily descriptive, but too fine 
—the ‘ Looking-Glass” would perhaps have taken 
better. Its Indian name is Qui-tchee-schook—this is 
too long for our busy times, but its English equivalent, 
“the bowl,” is short and simple and perfectly descrip- 
tive. No bowl was ever more beautifully formed or 
set, or ever, even in old Homer’s genial verse, 
sparkled more invitingly. 

The little lake on the southern verge of Lenox, 
black with the shadows of the surrounding uplands, 
Pahquinnipahquok (dark water.) The circling mea- 
dow at the eastern entrance of Stockbridge, enclosed 
by the hills and looking as if a velvet carpet had been 
thrown over a lake, and that by some sudden charm 
had been transformed to solid ground, was called 
Pach-waing-choock. The long marsh that skirts 
Stockbridge on the north, wild as the witches’ heath 
in Macbeth, was Pang-qua-seek. We have found 
other Indian names, but they, like these, are of local 
interest. We have mentioned a few to encourage 
others by our success to seek such as may belong to 
places of note. 

Our subject, we are aware, borders on egotism, and 
we should not have chosen it for a magazine of so 
,wide a circulation as Mr. Graham’s, had it not been 
suggested by the call made on the ‘Sons of Berk- 
shire,” wherever dispersed, to meet together in their 





hill-country—to come up to their Jerusalem to 
worship. 

Should this slight notice of our common birth-place 
meet the eyes of any among them, let it remind them 
that this meeting has been appointéd for August, 1844. 
In the name of Berkshire we bid her sons come! 
Come, and bring back to us the teachings of your ex- 
perience, the wisdom ye have learned in other lands. 
Come, and shed on us the brightness of your honors, 
or let us partake the grace of your humility. 

If ye are somewhat overburdened with the sordid 
cares of life, come; on your native green hills ye 
may forget, for awhile, the ‘‘ bank-note-world.” 

If time, or sorrow and loss, harsher than time, have 
grayed your hair, diminished your light, and made 
your step slow and heavy on your mother earth, come, 
and tread again the homestead. Here the sun will 
again shine as brightly, and the air blow as freshly as 
when you v ere boys. 

If ye have not been true to the generous purposes 
of your youth, come in the vigor of your manhood 
and rekindle your enthusiasm at the altars where it 
first burned. 

And if there be who have wandered from the way 
of right, come—the spirit of father and mother will 
meet the returning prodigal at the threshold of his old 
home. 

But, above all, if ye have kept your affections 
heavenward and your hearts warm, come, and feel 
how joyous is their beat in unison with the gathered 
friends of your boyhood! Come, and see again the 
sun rise and set where it rose and set to the eye of 
your childhood—thread the pathways to the “old 
pasture,” ‘‘ the orchard,” ‘‘ the meadow,” the nutting, 
hunting, fishing-grounds—loiter round the old school- 
house—go tothe meeting-house—to the haunts of your 
first loves, the point in life where each discovered a 
new world—and, finally, come, and listen to the small 
still voice whe.e your dead lay ! 

Come with your wives and your children; come— 
we conclude in the words of the classic lay that has 
saluted your ears in many a merry moonlit evening— 


Come with a call, 
“ Come with a good-will or come not at all.” 





THE DEATH :-OF.LAURA. 


TRANSLATED FROM PETRARCH’S ‘‘TRIONFO DELLA MORTE.”’ 





BY CHARLES W. BAIRD. 





Nor like the fire that by rude force is spent, 
But like the flame that doth itself consume, 
In peace then flew away the soul content, 
And left the gentle bedy for the tomb ; 
And like unto a soft, clear, silver light, 
That slowly dies away for want of food, 
That tardily doth lose its flame so bright, 
Retaining still its lustrous habitude. 





Not pale, but white and spotless, more than snow 
Fresh fallen upon a gently rising hill, 
While not a single breath of wind doth blow, 
Like one fatigued, she seemed to sleep at will. 
As if calm rest had closed her beaming eye, 
The spirit then had made its heaveuly race. 
*T was that which oft the thoughtless call to die ;— 
E’en death was lovely on her lovely face. 
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THE AGE OF PERICLES. 





BY GEORGE W. BETHTNE. 





Saxvust, in his book on Catiline’s conspiracy, gives 
itas his opinion, that Athens owes her fame less to 
her real greatness, than to the patriotic genius of her 
writers. The remark is self-contradictory, for no- 
where, but in the bosom of a great people, could so 
many illustrious authors, of such various characters, 
have acquired the knowledge and felt the motive to 
excel ; yet ill-founded as it is, it is of use to show the 
jealousy, which the Roman felt, of Athenian pre- 
eminence in the judgment of future ages. 

Greece and Rome must ever be rivals for the regard 
of the student, whether his favorite pursuit be mere 
literature, the progress of society, the science of 
government, the philosophy of morals, the refining 
beauty of Art, or the more doubtful glory of warlike 
achievement. Plutarch but accommodated himself to 
this necessary comparison, when in his matchless 
biographies he weighed each famous Greek against a 
famous Roman. 

To the American, who is permitted to bear the two 
most noble names on earth, Christian and Republican, 
the study of those nations ought to be especially 
attractive. In their ethics and spiritual philosophy he 
may see how far short the best efforts of man’s best 
mind fall of the divine beauty in the simple teachings 
of the Sage of Galilee; and learn, after having won- 
dered that reason unassisted by revelation could attain 
so far, and wept that it could go no farther, to rest 
with a firmer trust and a more grateful love on those 
truths which God has caused to be “ written for our 
learning, that we through patience and comfort in the 
Scriptures might have hope.” It is only the superficial 
thinker who talks lightly of ancient heathen wisdom, 
and considers its existing remains as of no value He 
best knows the blessing of the Sun of Righteousness, 
who has talked with the mighty spirits of the past in 
their region of the shadow of death; and never does 
the Bow of Promise beam in such lively colors, as 
when we see it spanning that mysterious cloud of 
former darkness, which no heathen hope had strength 
to pierce. Nor should we forget that the great apostle 
of our faith was he, who, under the afflatus of inspira- 
tion, brought a mind trained in the logic and philoso- 
phy of the Grecian schools to the demonstration of 
Christianity. 

The republican may discover in their forms and 
changes of government, a dim, confused foreshadow- 

ing of our own free institutions, and rejoice that the 
fatal causes of their downfall have been so happily 
obviated by the provisions of that system, which, 
while it makes the sovereignty of the people the basis 
of its strength, preserves in just balance the delegated 
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functions of legislation, judiciary and executive. Such 
an examination is the more important, as every pen* 
which has written in our language the history of 
Greece and Rome, has been strongly biased in favor 
of aristocratic government. The reader of Mitford, 
Gillies (even in his translations of Aristotle’s philo- 
sophical treatises) and the rest, must be ever on his 
guard against concealments, misstatements, and false 
inferences, designed or unintentional, which cast con- 
tempt upon republican principles, and alarm the 
generous lover of equal rights. Indeed, the history 
of the whole world, except what we have of it in 
the Bible, needs to be re-written. The time has 
come when we can no longer be satisfied to call 
biographies of a few great captains or lawgivers, and 
records of changing dynasties, history. We demand 
histories of the people, of their condition, character, 
opinions and movements. Mr. Prescott, in his ad- 
mirable work on the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and Mr. Bancroft, in that history of our own land 
which will bear his name illustrious to the last age of 
time, have nobly set the example of philosophic his- 
tory. No other historians have shown such sympathy 
with the people, and they could have acquired it no- 
where but in republican America. May they be fol- 
lowed by others from among us, who will vindicate 
the importance of the many from the neglects of the 
few! 

But the calm inquirer into the history of ancient 
republics will find no cause of fear for our own gov- 
ernment and people, except so far as we may tolerate 
wrong in violation of our political creed, but wilf 
rather be encouraged to write upon the architrave of 
that system, whose foundation is the freedom of the 
people, and whose strong simple pillars are law, in- 
telligence, virtue and religion, not the wish of a doubt- 
ing patriot, ‘‘ Esto perpetua !” but the bold prophecy 
of a heart confident in the supreme power of truth, 
“Erit in perpetuum !” 

The Athenian is the most attractive of the Grecian 
States, and, in many regards, more interesting than 
the Roman. Rome was the more stupendous, Athens 
the more graceful. Rising from a farther antiquity, 
Athens is original, Rome more like a copy; while in 
letters, art and philosophy Athens is the acknowledged 
mistress. The Latin authors are more familiar, be- 
cause more easily read, but the Greek well repay our 
harder study and open to us the fountains of all classic 
beauty and delight. Some critics have given the palm 
to the Latin historian, but the rushing energy of De- 
mosthenes bears down even the high-toned, sonorous 

* Thirlwall is an exception. 
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eloquence of his Roman rival, and no sufficient umpire 
would place the elegant Mantuan upon a pedastal as 
high as that from which the Father of poetry looks 
down on all ages. (We give Homer to Athens be- 
cause she first collected and edited his works.) Cicero, 
notwithstanding his imitations and plagiarisms, as a 
moralist, and Horace as a lyrist, and Juvenal as a 
satirist, would have the writer’s suffrage over all the 
Greeks, but Rome never produced a dramatist worthy 
of being named in the same hour with the three great 
Greek tragic writers, or in many respects with the 
comic Aristophanes. It remained for one in our own 
language to combine the supernatural grandeur of 
ZEschylus, the chastened sublimity of Sophocles, and 
the truthful tenderness of Euripides, with the pungent 
wit (and, alas ! too often the conceits and the grossness) 
of the licentious friend of the young Alcibiades. 

It is of Athens we would treat, and Athens in her 
palmiest day, the time of Pericles. The brief space 
allotted to this essay will not permit the writer to say 
much on the various topics which will present them- 
selves, nor will the intelligence of his readers allow 
him the vanity of hoping to say any thing new; but if, 
while he causes to flit rapidly across the mirror of 
educated memory persons and scenes already familiar 
from converse with books, he can impress a few 
useful lessons, his reward will be greater than he 
deserves. 

A slight review of the political history of Athens 
will prepare us, without waste of time, better to un- 
derstand the condition of the Athenian people at the 
time of that unparalleled demagogue, who, without 
office, ruled by the strength of mind and the unscru- 
pulous cunning of ambitious tact. 

The early history of Greece is lost in that Cimme- 
rian darkness from which its first settlers came. 
There are changes of fashion in history as well as in 
the shape of our garments, and it is the present mode 
among the learned to treat as fabulous much of their 
legends which the Athenians themselves considered 
as true, from well-established tradition. Indefatigable 
Germans, bold as indefatigable, and their disciples in 
Britain and this country, have not hesitated to pro- 
nounce heroes and lawgivers, whose names are writ- 
ten upon the heights, the plains and the shore of 
Attica, mere mythical personages, whose only exist- 
ence is in the dreams of the poet, or philosophical 
fables of the mysteries. We may, however, venture 
to inquire whether the creation of such myths does 
not argue a strength, ingenuity and refinement of con- 
ception utterly inconsistent with the condition of mind 
in those ages from which they came; and whether, as 
we know that the Esoterical teachers did use many 
real events and persons as the material for their 
mythism, they may not have employed facts and per- 
sons originally true in other if not in all cases? How- 
ever strong the evidence of immigration from India 
may be, is it necessary to deny frequent and strong 
infusions from Egypt? Or can we hesitate to doubt 
that the Athenians, with cicad@ in their hair and the 
boast of Antochthonous origin on their lips, were 
made to admit the story of Egyptian colonists without 
Strong evidence? That the Pelasgi, whoever they 





were, held Attica before the coming of Cecrops, is 
very evident, but no ingenious etymologies nor inter- 
linkings of scattered sentences and obscure inferences, 
which erudite men have employed to prove that Ce- 
crops never existed, are sufficient to destroy the testi- 
mony of tradition. We should believe that the myths 
were founded on traditionary facts rather than tradi- 
tion upon myths ; for it is most unphilosophical to be- 
lieve that the main current of a generally received 
tradition is false, especially where, as in this case, 
it is opposed to national pride and pretension. Much 
of the Hellenic system, like its incomparably perfect 
language, must have grown upon its soil, but that it 
did not receive many ingredients from sacred Egypt, 
it would be a denial of analogy to assert. These 
questions are, however, too abstruse for our present 
discussion. We shall, therefore, while we are far from 
vouching for its entire authenticity, record the popular 
account of the rise of Athens from Pelasgic obscurity 
to Attic splendor. 

It was about 1556 B. C. that Cecrops, a warlike and 
philosophical adventurer from Egypt, sailed through 
the Cyclades in search of a new home for himself and 
companions, and found on the coast of Attica (so 
called from a word signifying shore) a sheltered bay, 
with a lofty and almost impregnable rock a few miles 
from the sea. The advantages of an opportunity for 
commerce, with a place of defence against wandering 
pirates, determined them there to remain. The Pe- 
lasgi, the rude people who claimed the country, were 
quickly subdued, rather by the superior policy of the 
colonists than force of arms, and easily united by 
Cecrops into one government with his followers. 
They inhabited the land about the foot of the rock, 
while the Egyptians held the rock itself, which after- 
ward acquired the name of Acropolis, or Height of 
the City. Other tribes and territories were soon 
added to the dominion of Cecrops, who proved him- 
self, by his wisdom and moderation, worthy of his 
new sceptre. He divided his subjects, for the more 
ready administration of justice, into four tribes, and 
encouraged them in the practice of social virtues. 
The first of these bore his own name, and, although 
his successor was a native of the country, we may 
infer, with reason, that the descendants of the Egyptian 
colonists claimed a certain degree of nobility. But 
Cecrops rendered the most essential service to Athens 
(which derived its name from a title of Minerva, its 
tutelary deity,) by the attention which he paid to com- 
merce; and, as in modern republics, the free and 
generous spirit of the merchants inspired the Atheni- 
ans with a noble love of liberty, which afterward 
elevated their state to such commanding eminence 
over the other states of Greece and the Archipelago. 

The population of Attica continued to increase 
rapidly. For the soil, being rough and barren, offered 
little temptation to predatory enemies, while it gave 
greater stimulus to an invigorating industry. The 
comparative freedom and security of the government 
drew many from the less regulated neighboring coun- 
tries. The benign climate allured more adventurers 
from Asia, and the arts, which languished in the 
warmer countries of their birth, flourished into luxu- 
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riance, enriching and refining the people. Besides 
which, their commerce was extending and exerted a 
stronger influence upon their nuusbers and prosperity. 
We are not, therefore, surprised to find the seventh 
king (another Cecrops) from the Egyptian obliged to 
divide his people into twelve tribes, giving a separate 
jurisdiction to each, the effect of which was greatly 
to weaken the central power ; indeed, it produced the 
first germ of the popular authority. Consequently 
Theseus (1230 B. C.) modeled the government anew, 
and united the people in one commonwealth, institut- 
ing for the preservation of the union a grand religious 
procession, in honor of Minerva, called Panatheneea, 
or service of the united Athenians, as the whole peo- 
ple engaged in it. In accomplishing the revolution, 
it was necessary for him to yield much of the royal 
prerogative, which, however, he did cheerfully, for 
he was a good and patriotic king. Theseus made the 
first distinction of ranks among the people, dividing 
them into nobles, farmers, and mechanics. The no- 
bles had the choice of magistrates,the care of laws, 
and the management of religious rites. The mass 
was consulted in their general assembly on great na- 
tional questions, though it is not easy to discover 
what influence they were permitted to exert. 

At the death of Codrus, who devoted himself to 
death in a battle with the Dorians, on hearing that the 
Delphic oracle had promised victory to that nation 
whose king should be slain, the Athenians determined 
that no one after him should be allowed the title of 
king; and the son of Cudrus succeeded him (1070 
B. C.) as Archon, or Chief of Athens. The change 
of title took away much from the power of the office, 
and the archon was made subservient in a degree to 
the will of the people. This was the second im- 
portant step of popular freedom. Under the archons 
they continually gained upon the privileged orders, 
until in 754 B. C. the term of the archonship was 
limited to ten years, another proof of popular ad- 
vance. Seventy years afterward the term was re- 
strained to one year, and divided among nine, chosen 
from families, free citizens for several generations. A 
separate jurisdiction was assigned to each, and they 
thus acted as checks upon one another. Still the 
office remained with the few powerful from family or 
wealth, and the people becoming weary of their par- 
tial decisions, demanded a written code of laws, or 
constitution, which should protect while it governed 
all. To this important work (the formation of the 
first Constitution, except that given by Heaven to the 
Jews) Draco was called by the popular voice. His 
laws, though absurdly severe, and, therefore, counter- 
acting their own authority, kept the state for a time 
in quiet. But the power of the rich, owing to the 
high rate of interest, and the right of the creditor to 
require personal service ef the insolvent debtor, 
operated strongly against the safety of the people; 
and they, aided by the jealous dissensions of the rich 
among themselves, succeeded in appointing the great 
Solon to the office of constructing a new constitution. 
His provisions were intended to balance the power of 
the aristocracy by that of the people. He divided the 
whole into four classes, according to a census of pro- 





perty. The higher officers were limited to the first 
class, the lesser to the second and third, while the 
fourth, ‘‘ Thetes,” had a voice only in the general as- 
sembly. But to that general assembly he gave the 
right of deciding appeals taken from the other courts, 
which brought the more important causes before 
them, and so gave to the people an immense influence. 
A council of five hundred, (Solon made it four hundred, 


-but its number was soon increased,) chosen by lot 


from the several tribes, had a certain previous juris- 
diction, and ordered the call of the general assembly. 

The place of holding the assembly was the Pyyx, 
an extensive, circular, roofless enclosure, a little to 
the left of the Pirszean gate, remarkable for nothing 
but its size and antique simplicity, having been built 
in the time of Theseus. There the democracy of 
Athens passed their sovereign decrees, after having 
been addressed by their orators from the Bema, or 
pulpit of living rock, which commanded the whole 
multitude, generally from five to six thousand in num- 
ber. The debates were conducted first by those citi- 
zens who were more than fifty years of age, and 
afterward by any who chose to speak. The question 
was taken by a show of hands, and the result an- 
nounced by the chairman, who held the office only 
one day, and never again. The session was opened 
by the sacrifice of a black pig to Ceres. 

In addition to these arrangements Solon fixed the 
rate of interest at twelve per cent, and made the 
debtor’s person free, but forfeited his goods, except the 
necessary implements of his trade, for he considered 
idleness a crime no man should be forced to commit. 
By an agrarian law, he prohibited an inordinate ac- 
quisition of landed estates in any one man’s hands, a 
regulation excusable, if at all, from the narrow extent 
of the Attic territory. 

Still, liberal as was the constitution of Solon, it was 
defective in making mere riches the basis of political 
distinctions, and the jealous factions of the richer 
families disturbed the state by constant quarrels. 

Thus, about thirty-five years after, Pisistratus, a 
noble by birth, and a man of the highest talents, raised 
a party among the populace, and, under pretence of 
confirming their liberties, established himself as 
Tyrant (another name for king,) of Athens. Notwith- 
standing the bold means by which he acquired power 
and the hateful title under which he reigned, his rule 
was mild, his private life virtuous and pure, by which 
he won the admiration of his countrymen. He and 
his son deserve the gratitude of the world, for having 
first collected and published the scattered books of 
Homer. He also established a public library, the 
first, it is believed, in the world. But the reign of a 
despot, however clement, was not tobe long tolerated, 
and, after many struggles commenced by Harmodius 
and Aristogiton in circumstances very similar to 
those attending the expulsion of the Tarquins from 
Rome, the Pisistratidgee were driven from Athens 
forever. 

Clisthenes introduced a new engine of democratic 
power, called the Ostracism, or vote of shells, by 
which they paid their great men the compliment of 
banishing them from Athens, out of fear lest their 
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popularity, like that of Pisistratus, might become 
dangerous to liberty. If six thousand citizens wrote 
the name of a citizen upon their shells, which they 
used as ballots, he was exiled for ten years; a mea- 
sure of doubtful authority, though it has been ap- 
proved by Aristotle and Montesquieu. 

The aristocracy still maintained the ascendant until 
PERICLES arose, (470 B. C.) and, having obtained the 
ostracism of Cimon, flattered the people by a great 
increase of their power. Gifted with extraordinary 
eloquence, and a mind of great strength, which had 
been cultivated under the best masters, he soon won 
the popular confidence. He enlarged the jurisdiction 
of their courts, paid the people out of the public 
treasury largely for every service, and pleased them 
with feasts and spectacles until Athens became in 
form a democracy, yet was ruled by the will of this 
one man, who, though he never held any high civil 
office, was master of Attica for more than thirty years. 
Such was the political condition of Athens at the time 
of which we would speak. 

Serious, and in the end fatal, evils had entwined 
their serpent folds around the liberties of the Atheni- 
ans. One was their method of deciding important 
questions on sudden emergencies, by popular assem- 
blies. The selfish cunning of the demagogue weighed 
the scale against the wisdom of caution and the ad- 
vice of candor, so that eloquence became, in the esti- 
mation of the Athenians, the most valuable accom- 
plishment a man could possess. The mischief was 
greater from the fact that the people were but one 
state, and not divided, as with us, into sections which 
might have acted as checks upon each other. The 
happy expedient of representative delegates would, if 
it had been adopted by them, have prevented their 
downfall for a long time. 

Another great evil was the extent to which servile 
labor was employed by them. In other states of 
Greece, it was considered scarcely respectable to live 
dependent upon the labor of slaves. But in Attica 
the very reverse opinion prevailed. They thought it 
impossible to have a free government, or even a 
household, without slaves. All the handicrafts were, 
with few exceptions, carried on by slaves. The 
mines and quarries, and even the land, were worked by 
them, so that while the entire population of Attica was 
five hundred thousand, the ratio of slaves to the free 
population was as three to one, or four to one of the 
citizens. The eflect was on the one hand to increase 
the consequence of the rich by freeing them from a 
healthy dependence upon the poor, and on the other 
to make honest labor less honorable because shared 
with the slave. The common people, disdaining toil, 
lounged idly in the public squares, dependent upon 
the insidious bribes of the rich, and ready for any new 
excitement or tumult. No people can long maintain 
a free government where a large majority is not 
of those whose hands are hardened by daily toil, 
and whose bread is earned by the sweat of their 
face. 

Similar mischief was produced by the sources of 
the Athenian revenue, derived from the silver mines 
of Laurion, which, being very extensive, though en- 
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tirely within the Attic territory, were farmed to great 
advantage by the state, especially after the time of 
Themistocles, beside, the profit accruing from the ap- 
plication of capital ; from the spoils of victory, which 
alone filled the treasury to overflowing; and, in the 
time of Pericles, from the treasure of the confederates 
for defence against invasion from the East, which 
was deposited at Athens, and claimed by the Atheni- 
ans as their own, because of their superior services. 
These riches afforded demagogues among them the 
most dangerous of all powers, that of corrupting the 
people by their own money. Indeed, all wealth 
which is not the legitimate reward of labor corrupts, 
but never advances, the true prosperity of a nation; 
and it would seem from the experience of all nations, 
that a government is liable to be perverted in precise 
proportion as the means of maintaining it are not 
taken directly from the pockets of the people them- 
selves. 

The establishment of colonies, (over which the 
mother country held a strong hand) and the extension 
of territory by conquest, inflated the pride of the peo- 
ple, increased their baneful because too easy wealth, 
and involved them in mischievous wars and more 
mischievous alliances. Far-sighted, even beyond his 
ordinary sagacity, was that counsel of our country’s 
father, who dissuaded from the lust of conquest, and 
gave us the maxim “ Friendship with all nations, alli- 
ance with none.” The fate of Athens is but one of 
many proofs that the Eternal Lawgiver, who decrees 





‘“‘ That where guilt is 
Sorrow must answer it,” 


has also determined, that they who encroach upon the 
liberties of others shall lose their own. 

The state of morals at the same time was very bad, 
far worse than the partial judgment of their historians 
admits it to have been. The progress of philosophy, 
especially through the teaching of Anaxagoras and 
his greater pupil, Socrates, the best of all the ancients, 
had shaken the faith of the educated classes in the 
popular religion, without establishing a better in its 
place ; while the great mass of the people, supersti- 
tiously zealous in the worship of their gods, gained 
from their fabled examples and the rites of their wor- 
ship, only evinced far greater impurity. 

The best test of social condition is the place which 
women hold in it; and there is unfortunately much 
uncertainty respecting the condition of Athenjan wo- 
men. Some writers consider them as having been 
generally degraded in character and_ influence. 
Others are inclined to claim more for them than 
they deserve. We hold a middle opinion. That 
there were virtuous and high-minded women among 
the Athenians, no one ought to doubt who has read 
the beautiful descriptions of female character which 
ZEschylus and Sophocles, and even the woman-hater, 
Euripides, presented on the stage amidst the accla- 
mations of the theatre. The exquisite affections, 
which sanctify the heart of woman for her offices as 
wife and mother, could not have been lost, and must 
have been felt by the husband and the son; and the 





dramatists delight in pictures of filial devotion and a 
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sister’s love. One cannot doubt that the Alcestis, and 
the Clytemnestra of the Iphigenia in Aulis, Iphigenia 
herself, Antigone and Electra, must have been 
modeled from real examples. More delightful ex- 
hibitions of woman’s tenderness, constancy and devo- 
tion cannot be found out of the Christian school. It 
might be shown that Shakspeare himself was in some 
manner a copyist of these types of moral beauty. In 
the story of Hamlet there are strong coincidences, to 
say the least, with that of Orestes, and, in the writer’s 
judgment, the sister of Orestes has far more dramatic 
purity than even Ophelia brain-fevered for her lover. 
The daughter of Gidipus wears the same features, 
that we admire and bless in the faithful child of Lear. 
If we read of Agamemnon’s murderous wife, or of 
the Colchian Medea, so do we of Hamlet’s mother 
and the blood-stained Lady Macbeth. Still it must 
be owned that the name of not a single woman of 
the age of Pericles remarkable for her virtues, has 
reached us, though Theodota and Aspasia, and 
others as corrupt, are known to us all. No doubt, had 
the women been the historians, the tables might have 
been turned. 

The women of the lower orders were notoriously 
dissolute, and it is difficult to suppose that the virtue 
of any could have been strictly preserved, when 
from their tender years they were made to join in 
the most corrupting religious ceremonies, bearing 
emblems and listening to chants which were vile in 
the extreme, though called sacred. It is an absurd 
thing to say that, because religion is necessary to 
humanity, a false religion, so gross as that which 
deified Bacchus, Venus, and Mercury, to say nothing 
of the rest of the abandoned denizens of Olympus, 
could be otherwise than corrupting. 

The respectable Athenian women remained most- 
ly, though not so strictly as is generally supposed, 
within the interior apartments of their houses, poorly 
educated, if at all. They rarely went abroad, and 
still more rarely persuaded their uneasy democrats 
of husbands to remain at home, when there were so 
many festivals and processions, and political meetings 
to attend, and the benign climate encouraged them to 
lounge in the gates or market places, asking and tell- 
ing the news, which every day brought. On the 
other hand, many foreign women, whose trade was 
sin, with their fascinations increased by mental ac- 
complishments, like the far-famed Aspasia, received 
open agention and gallantry, offered without shame, 


or seeming sense of wrong, from the most distinguished | 


citizens, and even the wisest men. This was a state 
of things likely, above all others, to put contempt 
upon virtue, and encourage the practice of vice. 
The moral power of home, the refining influence of 
chaste female mind, the ennobling ambition of win- 





ning the favor of virtuous women by virtuous acts, 
were almost unknown at Athens. The morals of 
society were rotten at the core. The reader would 
be only shocked were the reality unveiled farther, 
but it is right that we should know, and that our wo- 
men should know, how poor, beside the domestic 
peace and morals of Christianity, was the best refine- 
ment of Heathen life ; that our women should feel how 
much they owe to the influence of the Gospel for their 
most common privileges; and that our men should 
confess how important an agency female character is 
destined to exert under the Evangelical system. 

What idea the Athenians had of female excellence 
may be learned from a funeral oration, attributed to 
Pericles by Thucydides. After praising the Athenian 
people in a very extravagant manner, and comforting 
the sons and brothers of the slain warriors, the only 
notice that he takes of their widows is to advise them 
**to behave themselves in such a manner that the 
men may have no occasion to talk about them, ill or 
well.” From other writers of the same period, we 
learn that they were remarkable only for any thing 
else but a passion for keeping great numbers of rare 
birds. There was also an old law on their books for- 
bidding a woman, going upon a journey, to carry 
with her any more baggage than a hand-basket. This 
law could not have been strictly enforced, for we see 
by the works of art which have come down to us 
that it was impossible for women to be more elegantly, 
though too scantily, draped. We must not, how- 
ever, infer from the same authority that the Attic 
women were handsome, though the men were. The 
beauties of Athens were, with few exceptions, from 
the islands. 

Such, alas! was the state of morals at Athens in 
the time of Pericles, the sure precursor of her decay. 
Yet the power of Athens was at this time almost in- 
credibly great. The walls of the city were twenty- 
two miles in circumference, but they included the 
Pelasgicum, a space about the Acropolis uninhabited 
from superstitious motives, much other waste land, 
and heights with precipitous sides. The number 
of her free citizens could have been at no period 
more than between twenty and twenty-five thousand. 
There were, however, large numbers of foreigners 
permitted to reside there for purposes of trade, on 
paying a certain tax. These may, with the floating 
population of mariners and others, have amounted to 
some sixty thousands the rest of the five hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, we have already seen, were slaves. 
Yet was she superior to all the rest of Greece, and 
her sway extended over millions of peop'e. Cer- 
tainly, no other nation so small has produced so many 
generals, poets, orators, philosophers, and statesmen, 
worthy of undying fame. [Zo be continued. 





WHO SAYS THAT POETRY IS CHEAP? 


Tuey say that bards, in these dull prosy times, 
Freeze on their wits, and starve upon their rhymes; 
But I for mine most richly was repaid, 


By the sweet bounty of a generous maid. 
She for a couplet gave a priceless kiss, 
And changed dull inspiration into bliss. 
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NEW YEAR’S EVE, 1844. 


A FRAGMENT. 





BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Tue night is calm and beautiful; the snow 
Sparkles beneath the clear and frosty moon 

And the cold stars, as if it took delight 

In its own silent whiteness; the hushed earth 
Sleeps in the soft arms of the embracing blue, 
Secure as if angelic squadrons yet 

Encamped about her, and each watching star 
Gained double brightness from the flashing arms 
Of winged and unsleeping sentinels. 

Upward the calm of infinite silence deepens, 

The sea that flows between high heaven and earth, 
Musing by whose smooth brink we sometimes find 
A stray leaf floated from those happier shores, 
And hope, perchance not vainly, that some flower, 
Which we had watered with our holiest tears, 
Pale blooms, and yet our scanty garden’s best, 
O’er the same ocean piloted by love, 

May find a haven at the feet of God, 

And be not wholly worthless in his sight. 


O, high dependence on a higher Power, 

Sole stay for all these restless faculties 

That wander, Ishmael-like, the desert bare 
Wherein our human knowledge hath its home, 
Shifting their light-framed tents from day to day, 
With each new-found oasis, wearied soon, 

And only certain of uncertainty ! 

O, mighty humbleness that feels with awe, 

Yet with a vast exulting feels, no less, 

That this huge Minster of the Universe, 

Whose smallest oratries are glorious worlds, 
With. painted oriels of dawn and sunset; 

Whose carved ornaments are systems grand, 
Orion kneeling in his starry niche, 

The Lyre whose strings give music audible 

To holy ears, and countless splendors more, 
Crowned by the blazing Cross high-hung o’er all; 
Whose Cae music is the solemn stops 

Of endless Change breathed through by endless Good ; 
Whose choristers are all the morning stars ; 
Whose altar is the sacred human heart 
Whereon Love’s candles burn unquenchably, 
Trimmed day and night by gentle-handed Peace ; 
With all its arches and its pinnacles 

That stretch forever and forever up, 

Is founded on the silent heart of God, 

Silent, yet pulsing forth exhaustless life 

Through the least veins of all created things. 


Fit musings these for the departing year ; 
And God be thanked for such a crystal night 
As fills the spirit with good store of thoughts, 
That, like a cheering fire of walnut, crackle 
Upon the hearth-stone of the heart, and cast 
A mild home-glow o’er all Humanity! 

Yes, though the poisoned shafts of evil doubts 








Assail the skyey panoply of Faith, 

Though the great hopes which we have had for man, 
Foes in disguise, because they based belief 

On man’s endeavor, not on God’s decree,— 

Though these proud-visaged hopes, once turned to fly, 
Hurl backward many a deadly Parthian dart 

That rankles in the soul and makes it sick 

With vain regret, nigh verging on despair,— 

Yet, in such calm and earnest hours as this, 

We well can feel how every living heart 

That sleeps to-night in palace or in cot, 

Or unroofed hovel, or which need hath known 

Of other homestead than the arching sky, 

Is circled watchfully with seraph fires ; 

How our own erring will it is that hangs 

The flaming sword o’er Eden’s unclosed gate, 

Which gives free entrance to the pure in heart, 

And with its guarding walls doth fence the meek. 


Sleep then, O Earth, in thy blue-vaulted cradle, 
Bent over always by thy mother Heaven! 

We all are tall enough to reach God’s hand, 
And angels are no taller: looking back 

Upon the smooth wake of a year o’erpast, 

We see the black clouds furling, one by one, 
From the advancing majesty of Truth, 

And something won for Freedom, whose least gain 
Is as a firm and rock-built citadel 

Wherefrom to launch fresh battle on her foes ; 
Or, leaning from the time’s extremest prow, 

If we gaze forward through the blinding spray, 
And dimly see how much of ill remains, 

How many fetters to be sawn asunder 

By the slow toil of individual zeal, 

Or haply rusted by salt tears in twain, 

We feel, with something of a sadder heart, 
Yet bracing up our bruised mail the while, 
And fronting the old foe with fresher spirit, 
How great it is to breathe with human breath, 
To be but poor foot-soldiers in the ranks 

Of our old exiled king, Humanity ; 

Encamping after every hard-won field 

Nearer and nearer Heaven’s happy plains. 


Many great souls have gone to rest, and sleep 
Under this armor, free and full of peace: 

If these have left the earth, yet Truth remains, 
Endurance, too, the crowning faculty 

Of noble minds, and Love, invincible 

By any weapons ; and these hem us round 
With silence such that all the groaning clank 
Of this mad engine men have made of earth 
Dulls not some ears for catching purer tones, 
That wander from the dim surrounding vast, 
Or far more clear melodious prophecies, 

The natural music of the heart of man, 
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Which by kind Sorrow’s ministry hath learned 
That the true sceptre of all power is love 

And humbleness the palace-gate of truth. 

What man with soul so blind as sees not here 
The first faint tremble of Hope’s morning-star, 
Foretelling how the God-forged shafts of dawn, 
Fitted already on their golden string, 

Shall soon leap earthward with exulting flight 
To thrid the dark heart of that evil faith 
Whose trust is in the clumsy arms of Force, 
The ozier hauberk of a ruder age? 

Freedom! thou other name for happy Truth, 
Thou warrior-maid, whose steel-clad feet were never 
Out of the stirrup, nor thy lance uncouched, 
Nor thy fierce eye enticed from its watch, 
Thou hast learned now, by hero-blood in vain 
Poured to enrich the soil which tyrants reap ; 
By wasted lives of prophets, and of those 

Who, by the promise in their souls upheld, 





Into the red arms of a fiery death 

Went blithely as the golden-girdled bee 

Sinks in the sleepy poppy’s cup of flame; 

By the long woes of nations set at war, 

That so the swollen torrent of their wrath 

May find a vent, else sweeping off like straws 
The thousand cobweb threads, grown cable-huge 
By time’s long-gathered dust, but cobwebs still, 
Which bind the Many that the Few may gain 
Leisure to wither by the drought of ease 

What heavenly germs in their own souls were sown ;— 
By all these searching lessons thou hast learned 
To throw aside thy blood-stained helm and spear 
And with thy bare brow daunt the enemy’s front, 
Knowing that God will make the lily stalk, 

In the soft grasp of naked Gentleness, 

Stronger than iron spear to shatter through 

The sevenfold toughness of Wrong’s idle shield. 





NOON 





IN THE GROVES OF THE HURON. 


BY LOUIS L. NOBLE. 





O, wHaT a dazzling noon! beneath this elm, 

Whose foliage, like a still cloud, sleeps within 

Its patient arms, how the delicious shade 

Steals to the very fountain of my life! 

Sinking, I feel the slumber that now steeps 

The glowing landscape and the fainting air. 
And sweet is sleep upon the flowery slope, 

Quiet the beauty of this glittering hour : 

But, couched between these roots of the old elm, 

Till the low sun comes kindling through the fringe 

Of his green hood to fright the timorous shadow, 

Far sweeter will it be to watch and muse 

Over the feeling heart and vivid mind 

Moving amid the beautiful repose. 

Morn hath her freshness, Eve her tenderness, 

Midnight mysterious voices, visions, where 

The empty darkness broods, and whére the pool 

And starry dew deep in the darkness shine, 

To wake, subdue, to fright with fancies wild; 

But when from noontide brilliance sink the bees 

Into the hidden flowers, then thoughts serene 

Into the still abyss of nature pass, 

And see bright visions of the eternal home. 


Lone wilderness, of all the rolling hours 
Is this thine own, thy chosen one for dreams? 
Is the bee-murmur but the sound, the soft 
Sweet music of thy breathing? do they tell, 
Like silvery bells, the time, those liquid tones, 
In the cool chambers of the feathery nests? 
Or hast thou holy service, and dost keep 
Thy countless creatures motionless and hush, 
While thou art bent and breathless at the throne 
Of thy resplendent lord? Calm as the eye 
Of deep devotion is the lake; above, 
Meek willows bow each on the other’s bosom ; 
Along the brink iris and harebell listen 
To their uplooking images below. 
Call it, O Solitude, thy solemn hour 
Of worship,—the calm fellowship of woods, 
Earth, waiting waters, and the lingering winds, 





In one great act religious to the Power 
That pours into the breast of each its life, 
And heavenly beauty o’er the robes of all. 


O, Nature, in thy loneliness, how like 
Some ancient temple of the Gothic form! 
Lo! yonder wood, an endless labyrinth 
Of cloister, shadowy aisle, and pillared arch: 
And yon dark grove, that spreads soft evening oe’r 
One half the lake, a vast cathedral stands. 
Through windows high, antique, and huge of frame, 
Steals in the lustrous hour on breathless wing, 
Leaving her silvery footsteps in the maze 
Of leafy galleries, and the dim vaults 
Dapple with glory. Stillness, how profound, 
Dreams in its hollow shade,—stillness as when 
Anthems are hush, and gone the multitude. 


O, Silence, how thou dost unchain the spirit 

And call it forth to wander '—how a sound,— 

A drop of melody from airy cell 

Becomes sublime !—can make the soul to pause, 
And listen for an echo or an answer % 

From the unnumbered caves where music sleeps! 
Sweet thrush, that broken strain which thou didst fling 
From the green threshold of thy lofty bower 

Into this Lord’s-day quiet, makes the fancy 

On her swift pinions poise, and every bough 
People with unseen minstrels like thyself. 


And shall not I, ye veiled, ye voiceless choirs, 
Like you keep my concealment, nor disturb 
The universal sabbath, till the west 

Pipes to his breezy banquet the warm woods? 
Yea, will I wait, and woo the grateful shade ; 
Blending with your wild preludes this my song, 
Mine intellectual harping, till what time 
Sounds the lone forest with the evening bass 
Of its invisible organ, and ye pour 

From your ten thousand rustling seats glad strains 
Into the swelling tide of harmony. 








THE BATTLE-GROUNDS OF AMERICA. 


NO. II.—GERMANTOWN. 





BY CHARLES J. PETERSON, 





Tue defeat on the Brandywine disheartened neither 
Congress nor the army. It was still thought that Phi- 
ladelphia might be saved. The Americans were soon 
sufficiently recruited to take the field again, and in- 
terposed themselves between the enemy and city by 
moving in a semicircle around it tothe west and north. 
For some time the two armies manceuvered along the 
Great Valley, an extensive district between two chains 
of hills, beginning about fifteen miles from Philadelphia. 
Washington was disinclined to another battle, but 
yielded to the general opinion; and the two armies 
came in sight of each other on the Lancaster road, 
about twenty miles from the city. But the advanced 
parties had scarcely met, when a violent storm of rain 
arose which separated the combatants; and so much 
damaged were the arms and ammunition of the 
Americans, that they were not in a condition the next 
day for action. The British accordingly entered Phi- 
ladelphia unopposed on the 26th of September, 1777. 

It is now believed that the storm which separated 
the armies was most fortunate for the Americans. 
But General Wayne, whose knowledge of the country 
was accurate and extensive, never ceased to regret 
that Washington did not attack the British in their ill- 
chosen camp in the Great Valley. It was during the 
manceuvres in this district, and on the morning of the 
2lst of September, that the surprise and defeat of 
Wayne occurred. The bayoneting of many of his 
soldiers in cold blood has given the affair the name of 
the Paoli massacre. 

Washington, having failed to save the capital, de- 
termined to annoy its conquerors in every possible 
way. Their supplies from the country were cut off; 
an active warfare was carried on along the Delaware ; 
and a favorable opportunity to attack them impa- 
tiently desired. The chance soon presented itself. 
Intelligence was received that Howe, already weak- 
ened by the absence of several detachments, had de- 
termined to send a large force against Fort Mifflin. 
Washington resolved to seize this moment of false 
security, and surprise the camp the enemy had formed 
at Germantown, when a victory, like that of Trenton, 
might not be improbable. 

Two great roads lead out of Philadelphia to the 
northward : one skirting the east bank of the Schuyl- 
kill for several miles, called Ridge Road; the other 
keeping half way between that river and the Dela- 
ware. The latter road, about three miles from the 
city, branches into two, of which the easjern part is 
called the Old York Road, and the other the German- 
town Road. On this one the borough of that name is 
Q* 





situated. It is a long straggling town, beginning about 
five miles from Philadelphia, and extending along 
both sides of the road for nearly two miles. At the 
centre of the village is the market-house, where the 
School-House Lane comes into the main street, from 
the west, at a right angle. On the opposite side is 
Church Lane, merely a continuance of the former. 
By these means a communication is kept up between 
the Ridge Road on the west and the Old York Road 
on the east. On the main street, about a mile and a 
half south of the market-place, is a settlement called 
Nicetown. 

The main body of the British was encamped in 
Germantown, Cornwallis only occupying the city with 
the light-horse and grenadiers. The troops lay in force 
behind School-House Lane, extending on the left to 
the Schuylkill, while parties were pushed to the right 
as far as the Old York Road. The 40th regiment lay 
a mile north of the market-place, in a camp of log 
huts just back of Mr. Chew’s mansion, a large and 
imposing stone house a few rods east of the main 
road. On the opposite side of the highway the 33d 
was encamped. A picket was posted at Mount Airy, 
a mile in advance of Chew’s. From Mount Airy the 
road continues rising on a gentle elevation almost two 
miles further, to Chestnut Hill, when it plunges into a 
wide and beautiful valley; and then runs east and 
north to Skippack, where the Americans lay. 

The attack was well planned. The divisions of 
Sullivan and Wayne, flanked by Conway’s brigade, 
were to march down the main road through Chestnut 
Hill, and assail the left wing of the enemy. This de- 
tachment was under the command of Sullivan. The 
divisions of Stephens and Greene, led by the latter, 
were to-take a circuit by the Limekiln Road, and, en- 
tering the town at the market-place, assail the British 
right wing. Armstrong, with the Pennsylvania militia, 
was to move along the Ridge’ Road, until he could 
turn the enemy’s left wing and fall upon his rear. 
The militia of Jersey and Maryland, under Small- 
wood and Forman, were to proceed along the Old 
York Road, and turning the right of the enemy, also 
to attack his rear. The brigades of Nash and Maxwell 
were to act asa reserve. The heaviest body of our 
army was thus to be precipitated against the right of 
the foe, with the hope of pushing him into the Schuy]l- 
kill or forcing him to surrender. 

The American army began its march at seven 
o’clock on the evening of the 3d of October; and be- 
fore sunrise the next morning reached Mount Airy. 
A thick fog shrouded the face of the country, conceal- 
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ing objects at the distance of a few paces. A regi- 
ment from Conway’s brigade and one from the second 
Maryland brigade moved in the advance: then came 
Sullivan’s division, and after it Wayne’s. The picket 
at Allen’s house, at Mount Airy, was immediately 
attacked, but stood its ground until a body of light 
infantry, lying a short distance behind, could arm and 
come to its support.* Conway now formed his 
brigade, but the enemy did not give way until Sullivan 
arrived. The American troops were marshaled in 
the lane leading from Allen’s to the Ridge Road. 


Rushing on, they drove the foe before, until they. 


reached an orchard where the 40th regiment had 
hastily taken a position: here a sharp conflict occur- 
red; but the British were again forced to give ground, 
and retired for some distance until they reached 
Chew’s, into which five companies threw themselves 
with Colonel Musgrave, and began to barricade the 
doors and windows, while the remainder, with the 
33d, continued the retreat. 

I. Before this occurred, however, and as soon as 
the British began to retire, Sullivan sent word to 


* Sullivan’s letter to the President of New Hampshire, 
October 25th, 1777. 





General Washington, who remained with the reserves, 
that the enemy’s left wing had given way ;* and de- 
sired him to order Wayne to advance on their right. 
Wayne accordingly pushed rapidly forward, keeping 
in the fields to the left of the road, while Sullivan re- 
mained on the right, inclining in his march toward 
the Wissahickon. Such part of Conway’s brigade as 
had been in the advance at Mount Airy was now 
moved tothe rear and right to support the flank of 
Sullivan’s division; while, as nothing had yet been 
heard from Armstrong, a regiment from Wayne’s 
division and another from Sullivan’s were detached 
to prevent the enemy from turning the right. As Sul- 
livan approached Chew’s house he inclined again to- 
ward the road, but passed without halting, although 
fired on from the windows. This part of the battle 
has been very generally misunderstood, from the erro- 
neous impression that Sullivan’s division was checked 
at Chew’s; but Colonel Pickering, who was present 


* Sullivan appears to have thought, at this stage, that he 
had defeated the whole left wing of the enemy. The 
darkness of the morning favored the illusion. And this 
belief among the men may have had a share in causing 
the subsequent panic, when they found the fresh brigades 
oe Gray and Agnew drawn up to meet them in School 

ouse Lane. 
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aa. Route of Wayne, after the success at Mount Airy. 

bb. Route of the British 40th, under Col. Musgrave, from Chew’s house. 
ec. Route of Sullivan to his most advanced position, at (d.) 

ee. Route of Nash to his most advanced position, at (/.) 

g. Stephens’ most advanced position. 


i. Scene of Mathews’ surrender. 


kk. Points to which the British advanced. 


. Points to which Smallwood advanced. 
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at this point, establishes the fact that Sullivan pushed 
on without a minute’s delay.* His men were in high 
spirits, and continued driving the enemy before them, 
advancing with much rapidity notwithstanding the 
broken character of the ground and the numerous 
fences they were forced to remove. But with the 
usual recklessness of half drilled troops, they kept up 
an incessant firing, though the thick fog prevented 
them from seeing the enemy distinctly. This waste 
of ammunition attracted the notice of Washington, 
who sent word to Sullivan to be more careful of his 
cartridges. 

By this time the enemy, recovering from his first 
alarm, had prepared to meet the assault.t Generals 
Gray and Agnew drew up their men in School Lane,t 
and crossing it advanced to the encounter. At the 
same time, as we shal] hereafter see, a warm engage- 
ment was raging on the enemy’s right;§ while, from 
the American rear, a brisk firing was heard at Chew’s. 
For awhile Sullivan maintained his ground, but 
finally, to use his own words, his men “‘ finding them- 
selves unsupported by any other troops, their car- 
tridges all expended, the force of the enemy on the 
right collecting to the left to oppose them—being 
alarmed by the firing at Chew’s, so far in our rear,and 
by the cry of a light-horseman on the right that the 
enemy had got round us—and, at the same time, dis- 
covering some troops flying on our right, (our men,) 
retired with as much precipitation as they had before 
advanced, against every effort of their officers to rally 
them.”’ 

But, meantime, the memorable conflict around 
Chew’s house had occurred. The delay this occa- 
sioned to Maxwell’s brigade and to Wayne’s division 
was generally regarded as the cause of the defeat, 
until the appearance of Gen. Wilkinson’s ‘‘ Memoirs 
of My Own Times,” in which the popular notion was 
attacked: with what justice we shall hereafter see. 

II. Sullivan passed Chew’s without loss. Maxwell, 
who followed next, had not yet reached the house, 
when Washington despatched Col. Pickering to order 
Sullivan to husband his ammunition. The aid, gallop- 
ing ahead, met Sullivan between three and four hun- 
dred yards below Chew’s, and in returning was fired 
on from the windows. He escaped, however, unhurt, 
and when he reached Washington found a consulta- 
tion going on, in the presence of his excellency, be- 
tween General Knox and several officers of lower 
rank, whether it was best to advance regardless of 
the garrison in Chew’s or pause to carry the mansion. 
Colonels Hamilton and Reed had already urged an 
advance ; and Col. Pickering now added his opinion, 
remarking that it would be sufficient to leave a single 
regiment to observe the house. But Knox insisted that 
it was against all military rule to leave so strong a 
post in the rear; and the commander-in-chief, who 
always placed great reliance in this officer’s opinion, 

* Pickering’s Letter. N. American Review, vol. xxiii., 
i at least, had elapsed since the attack on the 
picket at Allen’s house. 

tJ. F. Watson and Major Howard.—Ann. Reg. 

§ Major Howard’s Letter to Col. Pickering, Baltimore, 


January 29th, 1827. Major Howard was in the battle, on 
the left of Sullivan’s division. 





followed the advice. A parley was beaten, and a 
flag sent forward to demand the surrender of the 
house; but the bearer was fired on, as had been pre- 
dicted by the younger officers. The whole division of 
Maxwell was now ordered up, and the artillery, 
which had been obliquely battering the house, was 
planted in front. But every attempt to dislodge the 
enemy proved abortive. The artillery was too light* 
for the thick stone walls, and a party detached to bat- 
ter down the door had already been repulsed with 
loss. Nor were the attempts made to fire the building 
crowned with more success.| The thick fog was of 
great service to the British, for it enabled them to fire 
from the roof unseen; and it is probable that most of 
the execution was done from this quarter.{ An in- 
cessant discharge of musketry was also kept up from 
the cellar windows, and from the casements of the 
second story. 

III. While the battle had thus been going on in this 
quarter, Wayne, keeping in the fields some distance 
to the east of Chew’s, had been advancing steadily 
against the foe, his line of march being parallel to, but 
at some distance from Sullivan’s. He had proceeded 
somewhat less than half a mile when the heavy firing 
from the rear attracted his attention. Unluckily 
there had been no communication kept up between 
the heads of columns, and ignorant of Sullivan’s suc- 
cess, Wayne feared that this general had been defeated 
and was now hard pressed in the direction of the 
firing. He instantly retraced his steps, diverging to- 
ward the road, but still keeping on the east of Chew’s. 
On his arrival at the house, he brought up his artillery 
and attacked it; but met with no more success than 
Maxwell. Woodford’s brigade, which properly be- 
longed to Stephens’ division, having in its advance 
become entangled with Wayne’s, and separated from 
our left wing, took part in this assault.|| Chew’s man- 
sion appears thus to have been the great point in the 
battle. 

IV. During these transactions on the part of the 
reserves and a portion of the right wing, the divisions 
of Greene and Stephens had been advancing against 
the enemy; and, by this time, had fallen into some 
confusion from the darkness of the morning, the in- 
equalities of the ground, and the absence of com- 
munications between the heads of columns. Wood- 
ford’s brigade, as we have just seen, became separated 
from the rest of Stephens’ command. The others 
pushed forward nearly to the market-place,{/ driving 
back the enemy in such disorder that his officers gal- 
lopped to the rear and many of his men began to cry 
for quarter, running toward the Americans. This 
movement was unhappily mistaken by a portion of 

* The guns were only six-pounders. 

+ Two bodies of those who attempted to fire the house 
were found, after the action, on the spots where they fell. 
One by the board fence joining the house to the kitchen 
out-house ; the other, with a bundle of straw, at the N.W. 
window. J. F. Watson. 

{ J. F. Watson. We believe this gentleman was the 
first to notice publicly the fact that the British fired from 
the roof. 

§ Wayne’s Letter to Gates. See also Sullivan’s 
Letter. 

Marshall, who was in this brigade. 


Stephens’ exculpatory letter to Washington, October 
7th, 1777. 
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our troops for a charge; a panic, like that which had 
already infected Sullivan’s division, seized them, the 
contagion spread, and the whole detachment, in that 
quarter, took to flight, their officers in vain crying 
out that they ran from victory. 

Greene, who led the other division of the right 
wing, penetrated also a considerable distance on the 
northeastern part of the town; but he appears to have 
retreated immediately after Stephens fell back. It 
was high time. The enemy, having triumphed on 
his left, had brought up a portion of his victorious 
troops, under General Gray, to the assistance of his 
right, while his reserves were rapidly concentrating. 
There was no longer any hope of success; to have 
lingered on the ground would have invited ruin. Colo- 
nel Mathews fell a victim to his daring in these cir- 
cumstances. He had been among the boldest in this 
irregular attack, where, on account of the fog, each 
regiment fought, as it were, by itself and in ignorance 
of its fellows; and now, either unacquainted with the 
general retreat or hazarding victory to the last, he 
was suddenly surrounded and captured with nearly 
his whole force. One hundred and fifty prisoners 
whom he had made were re-taken. It is a tradition 
in Germantown that Mathews might have escaped in 
the fog but for the cheers of his men when the 
prisoners fell into their hands. The shouts guided the 
enemy to the Virginians, and thus these brave troops, 
the last to resist, became the victims of an over- 
whelming force. 

IV. The Americans were now everywhere in full 
retreat. Sullivan had first fallen back, and was fol- 
lowed, as we have seen, by Stephens and Greene. 
Armstrong had approached the Hessians on the right, 
but found them in superior force, and was recalled 
before he could get into action, by the retreat of 
Sullivan. Smallwood’s militia, though they reached 
Branchtown, on the Old York Road, acted discredit- 
ably, and made no stand. Stephens, whose division 
had been least in action, was deputed to cover the re- 
treat, which, in general, was conducted with order.* 
The British, however, pursued the Americans as far 
as the Blue Bell, on the Skippack road, a distance of 
eight miles from the market-place of Germantown. 
Cornwallis, with a squadron of light horsemen, ar- 
rived from Philadelphia at the close of the action, and 
took an active part in the pursuit. His grenadiers, 
advancing at a quick trot, had already reached Nice- 
town when the battle ended.t+ 

Such was this memorable conflict, perhaps the 
most complicated of the war. Its details are but im- 
perfectly understood ; for, owing to the thick fog, the 
broken character of the ground, and the distance at 
which the attacking columns operated from each 
other, no two persons of those who partook in it agree 
in every thing. But in no battle are the witnesses the 


* Stephens was cashiered for intoxication and miscon- 
duct during the retreat. One of the few times at which 
Washington used an oath, was when he heard of this 
general’s demeanor. Watson says, an officer in Stephens’ 
division told him they did not obey their general’s com- 
mands in consequence of his condition. 

t+ Some frightened boys, running toward Philadelphia 
oo safety, met these grenadiers at Nicetown.—J. F. 

atson. 





best authorities, except for such events as transpire 
immediately under their own eyes. We have, there- 
fore, followed the different writers only so far as they 
speak from personal observation. In some cases we 
have had to reconcile contradictions, in others to fill 
up a hiatus from local anecdotes. 

The battle of Germantown has been, at various 
times, the subject of much controversy; and two 
very different views have been taken of it by military 
men. Several unwarrantable assertions have been 
made respecting it, by British and American authors. 
It is necessary, toa perfct understanding of the battle, 
that we should examine these. 

1. Howe’s official account conceals the fact that he 
was surprised. In corroboration of the English 
general, Judge Johnson narrates a story in his life of 
Greene, that Pulaski, then commanding the American 
horse, having, on the advance, retired to a farm-house 
to seek repose, was discovered asleep by a party of 
the enemy, who returned to their camp and gave the 
alarm. But this tale is clearly a mistake. [It is not 
probable that Pulaski, who had then just joined the 
Americans, would commit so unsoldierlike an act 
during the advance, or that Washington, if the count 
had been guilty, would have continued him in such 
high favor as he then and afterward enjoyed. But 
the surprise of Howe does not rest on such negative 
testimony. His own officers declined to answer the 
question, put by a committee of the House of Com- 
mons, ‘‘ whether or not the general had been sur- 
prised?”* Moreover, J. F. Watson, Esq., to whose 
indefatigable researches among the old inhabitants of 
Germantown we have been indebted for more than 
one curious fact, informs us that Christopher Sowers, 
who was in the main street of Germantown during 
the early part of the battle, saw Howe ride up the 
road attended by several officers from Logan’s house, 
where he had slept, and that, stopping some distance 
before he reached the market-place, he said quite 
loud, ‘‘ My God! what shall we do? We are cer- 
tainly surrounded.” Hethen rode on. This anecdote 
is too characteristic to be untrue. _ 

2. It is the popular notion that Sullivan was stop- 
ped at Chew’s, and that this consequent delay lost the 
battle. But we have seen that the division immedi- 
ately under the command of Sullivan was not checked 
here. The error has arisen from the inaccuracy of 
former writers, who have confounded Sullivan’s divi- 
sion with the American right, of which the general’s 
personal command comprised little more than a half; 
the other half, led by Wayne, parted company with 
Sullivan before they reached Chew’s, and did not, as 
we have seen, again rejoin him. Sullivan was not, 
therefore, defeated by any delay on his part at Chew’s. 
He pushed on as fast as the nature of the ground and 
the obstinacy of the enemy would permit. But when 
he approached the centre of the village, instead of 
finding a tumultuous army of disordered troops, he 
saw the fresh battalions of Gray and Agnew drawn 
up to receive him. At least an hour had elapsed since 

* The incompetency of Howe was a subject of general 
remark among his officers. See Stedman. See, also, 


Smith’s Lectures on Modern History, article “‘ American 
War.” 
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the first assault at Allen’s house, and thus ample time 
had been afforded the enemy to prepare for defence, 
which he appears to have done with coolness and 
alacrity.* 

Three battalions of the third brigade, under Major 
General Gray, and the whole of the fourth, under 
Brigadier General Agnew, had been drawn up in 
School Lane, immediately ahead of their encampment ; 
one portion of these troops was now advanced against 
Sullivan’s front, while the remainder, diverging to the 
right, appeared on his flank, and led him to suppose 
that the enemy’s other wing was collecting against 
him.t The result is known. A retreat speedily en- 
sued. The flight has been attributed, by more than 
one writer, toan unaccountable panic. But the causes 
of the alarm appear to be simple and few. There is 
every reason to suppose that the men in this division, 
as well as their general, appear hitherto to have la- 
bored under the delusion that the two regiments they 
had been beating and pursuing were the British left 
wing; and now, when they suddenly beheld the glitter 
of the enemy’s bayonets ahead, and were simultane- 
ously halted,t they naturally fell from a state of high 
excitement and a belief in victory into that apprehen- 
sive condition when the slightest alarm, even with 
the most veteran troops, is sufficient to cause general 
terror. To increase the danger, they were fatigued, 
short of ammunition, and ignorant of the fate of their 
companions. They knew themselves to be in the 
heart of the enemy’s camp, with many chances that 
they were already environed. To pause, in so criti- 
cal a moment, was almost sure defeat. The slightest 
cause was sufficient to kindle the flame. At this in- 
stant the parley beat at Chew’s was heard, and in- 
stantly magnified into the signal of retreat. Suddenly 
a light horseman cried out they were surrounded, and 
simultaneously the British were seen on the left flank. 
No further confirmation was wanting. The men in- 
stantly took to flight, nor could all the efforts of their 
officers restrain them. 

3. But General Wilkinson, in his ‘‘ Memoirs of My 
Own Times,” asserts that the delay at Chew’s had 
nothing to do with the loss of the battle, and even re- 
gards Washington’s pause there as a providential in- 
terference. He bases this opinion on the fact that 
only the front line of the enemy was engaged, and says 
that, if the second line had been brought up, with the 
grenadiers from Philadelphia, a force, ten thousand 
strong, would have been concentrated around the 
market-place, in which event, if Washington had 
pushed on with Nash and Maxwell’s brigades, he 
would have been committed, with his centre and left 
wing only, to an action with the whole British army. 
But this aspect of the case throws out of view the 
whole of Sullivan’s division. Indeed, Gen. Wilkin- 
Son is rather obscure upon this point; but he appears 
to think that Sullivan would have been defeated in 
any event. Now we have inquired into the causes of 
that general’s defeat, and though no delay on his own 


* General Howe’s orders of the following day. 
{ Annual Register. 
J.E. Howard to Col. Pickering, January 29th, 1827. 
Major Howard alludes particularly to this halt. 





part at Chew’s contributed to it, it is more than pro- 
bable that he would have maintained his ground but 
for circumstances, none of which would have oceurred 
if Wayne had aided him on the left, and Washington 
followed with the reserves. There would then have 
been no delay in the arrival of ammunition, no con- 
sequent halt before School Lane, no movement of the 
enemy on the exposed left flank. The panic would 
not have occurred. The whole weight of our right 
wing and reserves would have been precipitated on 
the front line of the foe, their centre pierced, and their 
wings separated. In ashort time Greene would have 
come up, and a decisive victory resulted. 

4. But we have no reason to suppose the British 
would have been totally overthrown, as some sanguine 
spirits had conjectured, before the camp broke up at 
Skippack. The enemy, as proved by the fortieth 
regiment, gave ground, sullenly disputing every inch. 
And whatever view we may take of the probable re- 
sult if there had been no halt at Chew’s, we must 
deny to the militia, destined to turn the wings of the 
enemy, any permanent effect ; for Smallwood’s men 
behaved so cowardly as afterward to be jeered by the 
inhabitants;* while the numerical force of the Hessians 
opposed to Armstrong} precluded any rational hope 
of success in that quarter. In these circumstances— 
no matter what the event at the market-place—it 
would have been impossible to drive the enemy into 
the Schuylkill, or surround him as with a net. A por- 
tion of his left wing, and probably some battalions of 
his right might have been captured; but there is good 
cause to believe the rest would have effeeted a re- 
treat. The second line was only half a mile in the 
rear ; the grenadiers were already at Nicetown; with 
reserves so strong on the part of the enemy, it would 
have been impossible to have changed his defeat into 
arout. Any ill-advised effort to that purpose might 
have brought on a catastrophe similar to that which 
befell the victorious Austrians at Marengo. 

5. The causes of the defeat are, therefore, such as 
are succinctly stated in the last edition of Marshall. 
They were the waste of ammunition on the part of 
Sullivan’s men, the pause of Maxwell and Wayne at 
Chew’s, the fatigue of the troops, the fog, the broken 
character of the ground, and the distance from each 
other at which the heads of columns necessarily at- 
tacked. This opinion was the one entertained by in- 
telligent officers in the camp at the time, and was 
in general favor until the appearance of Wilkinson’s 
memoirs. We have shown the fallacious grounds on 
which that general’s assertion rests. 

6. But the battle, though lost by the Americans, was 
of material benefit to their cause. It accustomed our 
troops to face the disciplined and well-appointed ar- 
mies of the enemy; gave them confidence in them- 
selves and in their officers, and paved the way for fu- 
ture victories. It taught the English general that he 
was in the presence of a watchful and wary foe, 
whom neither late defeat nor the loss of the capital 
could intimidate. And, lastly, it circumscribed the 
operations of the British, and forced them to retire for 
safety into Philadelphia. 


* J. F. Watson. ; Armstrong to Gates. 
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There are numerous interesting traditions connected 
with the battle, most of which have been collected by 
Mr. Watson in his Annals. He computes the num- 
ber of the enemy encamped at first in Germantown, 
at twenty thousand, but this is an exaggeration, as 
shown by the army returns. Most of the fighting oc- 
curred in the ploughed fields, on the northeastern side 
of the town. Mathews, with his brave Virginians, 
was captured in that quarter, at what is now P. 
Kelley’s Hill. There is a rising ground near the 
market-place, which was the most advanced position 
of the English until the action closed. Old inhabi- 
tants describe the battle as a scene of apparently in- 
extricable confusion. After the first fire there ap- 
peared to be no order; the ranks were not kept, and 
the aid-de-camps galloped furiously up and down, 
the men stepping aside that they might pass. Boys 
ascended to the roofs of houses, or, with the reckless- 
ness of childhood, accompanied the forces on the 
flank. There is a tradition, in one family, that the 
grandmother, then a girl, clambered into a tree to see 
the conflict, and that, when the pursuing enemy ap- 
proached after the defeat, she cried, ‘‘Huzza for 
General Washington!” Generally, however, the in- 
habitants closed their houses, and sought shelter for 
the women and children in cellars. One man, on the 
Limekiln Road, was killed accidentally while peeping 
out beneath his cellar-door at the battle. The conflict 
began at sunrise, and terminated before eleven o’clock. 
The retreat went off in silence; witnesses compare 
it to a great outbreak suddenly hushed. 

Howe advanced no farther than the market-place ; 
Washington did not go beyond Chew’s House. Gen. 
Agnew, while leading on his troops, was killed by a 
shot fired from behind the wall of the Menonist grave- 





yard; he was borne down the street to a house now 
occupied by Mr. Wistar, in the front parlor of which 
he died. He lies in the lower grave-yard, and a head- 
stone has been placed for him by a patriotic citizen. 
General Nash fell on the American side; the citizens 
of Germantown and Norristown have just erected a 
monument to him, at the place of his interment, in 
Montgomery county. The American loss was 200 
killed, 600 wounded, and 400 prisoners. They lost 
fifty-four commissioned officers. The British had but 
one commissioned officer captured; their killed were 
100, their wounded 400. 

They still show blood on the floor of Chew’s House, 
and the front door battered and full of shot. One per- 
son only was killed inside the house, but thirty dead 
bodies were picked up outside after the battle was 
over. Howe had his quarters at Logan’s house,* and 
also at the large mansion opposite the market-place, 
subsequently the residence of Gen. Washington, and 
now in possession of Samuel B. Morris, Esq. Here 
William IV, then a lad, was domiciliated with Howe, 
his relative. Opposite to the seat of Pierce Butler, 
Esq., on the Old York Road, a barricade was erected 
at the time of the battle. A board fence is still stand- 
ing in Germantown much perforated with balls. The 
graves of the slain are pointed out everywhere. 

The plan of the battle, accompanying this sketch, 
was corrected from that in Sparks’ Washington. 


* This house was built in 1727, and was an imposing 
structure in those days. After the battle of Germantown, 
it was saved from fire by a happy thought of the house- 
keeper. The soldiers despatched to burn it had gone to 
the barn for the necessary straw, when an English officer 
tode up and inquired for a couple of deserters. ‘Oh! 
they have just run into the barn to hide themselves,” said 
the housekeeper. The officer followed, and, notwithstand- 
ing the representations of the men, took them away. Af- 
terward the house was left unmolested. 





THE WANING MOON. 





BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 





I’ve watched too late ; the morn is near. 
One look at God’s broad, silent sky ! 
Oh, hopes and wishes vainly dear, 
How in your very strength ye die! 


Even while your glow is on the cheek, 
And scarce the high pursuit begun, 

The heart grows faint, the hand grows weak, 
The task of life is left undone. 


See, where, upon the horizon’s brim, 
Lies the still cloud in gloomy bars, 

The waning moon, all pale and dim, 
Goes up amid the eternal stars. 


Late, in a flood of tender light, 

She floated through the ethereal blue, 
A softer sun, that shone all night 

Upon the gathering beads of dew. 


And still thou wanest, pallid moon! | 
The encroaching shadow grows apace ; 

Heaven’s everlasting watchers, soon, 

Shall see thee blotted from thy place. 





Oh Night’s dethroned and crownless queen! 
Well may thy sad, expiring ray 

Be shed on those whose eyes have seen 
Hope’s glorious visions fade away. 


Shine then for forms that once were bright, 
For sages in the mind’s eclipse, 
For those whose words were spells of might, 
But falter now on stammering lips. 
4 


In thy decaying beam there lies 
Full many a grave, on hill and plain, 
Of those who closed their dying eyes 
In grief that they had lived in vain. 


Another night, and thou among 

The spheres of heaven shalt cease to shine, 
All rayless in the glittering throng 

Whose lustre late was quenched in thine. 


Yet soon a new and tender light 

From out thy darkened orb shalk beam, 
And broaden till it shine all night 
On glistening dew and glimmering stream. 
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VALENTINE’S DAY. 


OR A LOVER’S REMINISCENCES. 





BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD, 





You say each soul, in realms above, 
Will seek with faith divine 

The twin-soul it was formed to love ; 
Ah! then—will yours seek mine? 


Tuey called her a sad coquette ; but they were mis- 
taken. A proud, pure and earnest spirit like that of 
Mary Maclane could never stoop to the trifling arts 
by which too many of her sex secure the conquest of 
an hour. I cannot tell whether Mary was pretty or not. 
In her presence there was no time to think of beauty. 
Iam not sure that I could tell even the color of her 
hair or her eyes; though I think the latter were of a 
deep violet hue, veiled by remarkably long and jet- 
like lashes. I have a faint impression that her mouth 
resembled a dewy crimson rose-bud more than any 
thing else; and I believe her form was perfect. I 
suppose it must have been, from the piquant reply a 
witty poet made to her one day, after begging her to 
give away the dress she wore, because it did not be- 
come her— 

‘“‘ To whom shall I give it ?”’ she asked. 

‘‘ Oh! tothe Venus de Medicis, of course! It would 
fit no one else.” 

AsI said before, in her presence there was some- 

thing besides beauty, and more than beauty to think 
of. Grace, gayety and sweetness, with the inde- 
scribable but exquisite charm of naiveté, in manner, 
look and speech, combined to render her irresistible. 
The envious or ill-judging of her own sex declared 
her eccentric, and therefore affected. She was eccen- 
tric, if to act herself—a self so different from the 
commonplace, stereotyped people around her—was to 
be so. Frank, truthful, trusting and nobly independ- 
ent, she retained the beautiful simplicity of childhood, 
with the dignity and spirit of a woman, true to herself 
and her divine destiny. Affected! it was all the rest 
of the fashionable world who were affected, not she. 
It was they who belied their own natures, who 
assumed a manner, who moulded their dress, their 
attitudes, their tones, even their smiles, to the one 
model of the day. She trusted her own soul and 
uttered it in mien and look and word. She revered 
too deeply the divinity within, to hide, to smother or 
deny it. She was as natural, and simple, and incapa- 
ble of art or affectation, as the birds and the flowers 
which she loved, and which loved her in return. 
_ And they called her a coquette! because affection- 
ate, and confiding, pining for sympathy and tenderness, 
She looked for good in all around her—and finding it, 
for who would not have been good for er and to her. 
She imagined the perfection of her ideal in each new 
suitor for her love, and in turn in each was disap- 
pointed, 





*‘T will not,” said Mary, in a letter to a friend, “I 
cannot compromise my sympathies. I cannot sacri- 
fice my integrity of heart to the opinion of the world, 
which pronounces me a coquette because I have been 
deceived. Though I die single, I will be true to the 
divine sentiment of love within me, which will be 
ratified, if not in this, surely in a future life. I will 
keep my soul virgin till it meets the twin-soul which 
is its destiny. It is not J that these men love. They 
have no knowledge of me. They have taken a fancy 
to my looks, my tones, my manners perhaps ; but they 
are strangers to my Aeart. Were there one among 
them destined for that heart, believe me, Clarice, in 
the words of a dear friend— 

“&Tt would spring like a falchion bright, glowing and true, 
To the hand that its worth and its temper best knew.’ 

“When some affectionate and judicious visiter 
kindly tells me that I am called a flirt, I think of the 
lines I read to you once ; perhaps you do not remem- 
ber them. 


‘<< They tell me I was false to thee; 
But,they are false who say it; 

The vow I made was pure and free, 
And time shall ne’er betray it. 


“¢ ¢] laid my heart on virtue’s shrine, 
I loved truth, honor, kindness ; 
I love them still, I thought them thine, 
Too soon I wept my blindness. 


“< ¢o'T is thou wert false, to them and me, 
My worship still I cherish, 
My love, still true, has turned from thee, 
To find them or to perish.’ ” 

I felt interested in Mary Maclane before I saw her. 
It was her voice that first magnetized my heart. She 
had arrived the day before at the hotel where I was 
staying. It was said she had just dismissed a wealthy 
suitor, who had received encouragement sufficient to 
warrant his expectations in proposing. I had heard 
much of the Kentucky belle, and while dressing for 
dinner was resolving that I would avoid an introduc- 
tion ; for I had an unaffected dread of a coquette. The 
tones of a guitar from the next room broke in upon 
my reverie, and the next moment a sweet, pure voice 
commenced the following song— 


I loved an ideal, 

I sought it in thee, 
I found it unreal, 

As stars in the sea ; 
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And shall I, disdaining 
An instinct divine, 

By falsehood profaning 
That pure hope of mine? 


Shall I stoop from my vision, 
So lofty, so true, 

From the light, all Elysian, 
That round me it threw? 

Oh ! guilt, unforgiven, 
If false I could be, 

To myself and to Heaven, 
While constant to thee! 


Ah, no! though all lonely, 
On earth be my lot, 

I’ll brave it, if only 
That trust fail me not ; 


The trust that, in keeping 
All pure from control, 
The love that lies sleeping, 
And dreams in my soul, 


It may wake in some better 
And holier sphere, 
Unbound by the fetter 
Fate hung on it here! 


The deep feeling that thrilled through the voice, the 
high and pure sentiment of the song, affected me 
strongly, and when, in the evening, an interesting and 
distinguished-looking girl, a stranger, whose name I 
had not learned, was led to the piano, I was not sur- 
prised to hear the same clear tones which had so en- 
chanted me before. 

I begged an introduction to the lady, and almost 
started back in dismay when it took place. It was 
Mary Maclane herself. . 

The instant our eyes met, hers seemed to fill visibly 
with light, and then the long lashes drooped suddenly 
over a cheek that had grown strangely paie with that 
momentary emotion. An evident effort restored her, 
however, immediately to her wonted graceful self- 
possession, but I could not so easily recover mine. I 
felt at once that the good or evil genius of my life 
was before me, embodied in that slight girl. 

Was I in love ?—at first sight! I, who had always 
avoided a flirt as I would a beautiful serpent—to 
whom the rattle of the former seeemed almost as 
fatal to moral safety, as that of the latter to physical. 

Weeks flew by, aud we became intimate friends. 
Mary knew that I loved her, although no word had 
betrayed it, and I was sure that she returned my 
love. She was surrounded by distinguished and 
wealthy admirers, who had not my reasons for silence 
on the subject ; but, though courteous to all, her soul 
remained loyal tomine. Mine was the sudden and 
beautiful blush, and mine the endearing smile; her 
sweet voice faltered only for me, and ever took a 
deeper and fuller tone when replying to my own, for 
then her heart was in it. But I was too proud to 
marry a rich woman, and too poor for a poor one, 
and so, as Mary was an heiress, I cherished my love 
in silence. Fatal mistake! Had I possessed but 
half her generous and noble independence, I should 
have thrown pride, that petty pride to the winds. I 





should have been ashamed to name it in the same 
breath with my love, even to myself; for was it not 
a profanation of her to give a thought to her paltry 
weath ? 

Now and then I could detect a tearful wonder in 
her suddenly uplifted eyes because I did not corrobo- 
rate by words the affection which almost every look 
and act involuntarily betrayed, and so, to relieve in 
part my own feelings and to soothe hers, which | 
feared were wounded, I sent her, on Valentine’s day, 
some verses; the handwriting was disguised, but I 
said ‘‘ if she loves me as she should, she will feel that 
they are mine”’—and so she did. I was present when 
the servant handed them to her. A soft blush burned 
in her delicate cheek as she read; her eyes filled 
with tears, and, averting her face from my gaze, she 
hastily wrote something beneath them with a pencil. 

Instantly I feared that I had gone too far, and ask- 
ing to see the lines, I coolly read them aloud, ridicul- 
ing both the language and the sentiment, as I went 
on, with a criticism so calm and so severe, that poor 
Mary seemed utterly at a loss what to think. From that 
moment, however, she assumed toward me a dignified 
and distant demeanor, avoiding me as much as possi- 
ble, and, though I think suffering intensely, preserving 
an outward serenity which I would have given worlds 
to imitate. The verses were as follows : 


To Mary. 


Rare bird of the West! where the pride of the prairie 
Can boast of no blossom to rival your blush, 

Oh! fold for one moment your wing wild and airy, 
And, while I sing to you, your sweet warble hush. 


Fair bird of the West! where the sky bent above you, 
So fondly it lent half its light to your eye, [you, 
Where the wild-flower you tripped over looked up to love 
And the happy wave paused o’er your picture to sigh. 


You dreamed not, while sporting in freedom and pleasure, 
Of cages and nets that would fetter your wing, 

But oh! let me warn you—too rare is the treasure— 
The fowler, the hunter have both heard you sing! 


They are up, on the track—oh! be prudent and wary— 
They have nets, they have cages, of iron and gold; 

Look well to your pinion, sweet bird of the prairie, 
And shame, with that blue eye, the fClse and the bold. 


There is one who would cherish, and love the least ringlet 
That floats o’er your young cheek, or kisses your neck, 

Who would guard every wave of your exquisite winglet, 
And toil for earth’s treasures your beauty to deck ; 


But he has no claim to your lightest smile, Mary, 
He can but sing truly, though may be too bold; 

Look well to your pinion, wild bird of the prairie, 
Beware of their cages of iron and gold! 


f 
Beneath them Mary had traced, ina trembling, deli- 
cate hand, the following verse : 


Je ne chante que pour toi ! 


I fold my wings; I heed not now 

The idler’s gaze, the flatterer’s tone ; 
I turn from every lighter vow, 

I sing for thee alone ! 


Soon after this Mr. Maclane’s affairs became deeply 
involved, and unable to meet his engagements, to avoid 
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public disgrace he urged to his daughter the necessity 
of marrying one of her wealthy suitors, who had 
offered on that condition to assisthim. Mary had but 
an hour to decide, and her reply was the following 
letter to her father : 

“T have had a severe struggle, but I feel that in 
complying with your wishes I can wrong only myself; 
for a man, who can be willing to accept a reluctant 
hand without a heart, ana who can make such the 
condition of his aid to a friend in the hour of need, is 
not worthy of a thought. He can have no heart to 
wrong. Were he a better, a nobler being, I should 
refuse him; for I should feel that I could have no 
right to injure and betray.a pure soul by linking it for 
life toa mere 2ame, even to save your honor, my 
father. 

‘‘ As it is, I accept this man; but, in so doing, I shall 
explain to him, as frankly ag to you, my feelings with 
regard to him. It will miake no difference to him ; 
for he cares, not for my heart, not for my love, or 
my respect, but for my capability of ministering to 
his pride, of ornamenting his establishment. He will 
show off whatever of beauty, wit, or grace, I may 
possess, as he would his fine pictures, or his spirited 
horse. I accept him, then, but upon one condition ; 
I choose to be wedded—no! not wedded, I will not so 
profane the word—I choose to be bound to him by a 
magistrate, not by a clergyman; no man of God, for 
me, shall thus belie his holy calling, his sacred office, 
and the divine institution of marriage. Where love 





hallows the tie, let religion sanction it also; but in 


this affair of barter and exchange, the civil law will 
be all sufficient surely.” 

Mary was right; it did make no difference to him— 
to the soulless fool who bought her. So they were 
wedded, and by a magistrate too. In this she per- 
sisted, in spite of her father’s remonstrance, ‘“ for the 
poor, craven bridegroom said never a word.” 

The world inveighed against the heartless coquette, 
as it persisted in calling her, and declared that I had 
been shamefully treated; that I had at first been led 
on by the freest encouragement, and then deserted for 
a wealthier man. 

And Mary smiled serenely at the slander, and years 
since I sent Mary the first Valentine I ever wrote. I 
now send her the last. It is a song, which I once 
heard, and which impressed me deeply at the time. 

** Oh! call it by some better name, 

For Friendship is too cold, 

And love is now an earthly flame, 
Whose shrine must be of gold; 

And Passion, like the sun at noon, 
That burns o’er all he sees, 

Awhile as warm, will set as soon, 
Oh! call it none of these! 


“« Imagine something purer far, 

More free from stain of clay, 

Than Friendship, Love, or Passion are, 
Yet human still as they ; 

And if thy lip, for love like this, 
No mortal word can frame, 

Go ask of angels what it is, 
And call it by that name !” 





THE WIFE’S JEALOUSY. 





BY MARY L. LAWSON. 





WHENLE’ER I hear him breathe her name 
I turn away and sigh, 

Yet wherefore should I think of this— 
It is a dream gone by; 

Her smile no longer can enchant, 
Her power now is 0’er, 

Yet half life’s promise would I give 
To hear that name no more. 


He ne’er shall know my jealous thoughts, 
Forbid it, love and pride, 
I cheek the burning tears that fall, 
And try my grief to hide ; 
I even question of the past, 
His dearest memories share, 
And yet my heart is pained to hear 
She was so very fair. 


The feeling now is half effaced, 
And oft his lip is gay, 

Yet sometimes from my happy smile 
He coldly turns away, 

As if my careless words recalled 
Some thought still fraught with pain, 





And when again he seeks my side 


| 
I strive to smile in vain. 


3 i 


*T is true he told me she was false, 
With less of grief than pride, 

But whispered that her heart was his, 
Although his rival’s bride ; 

He said that love as deep as theirs 
Must last through weary years; 

He knew not that these words awoke 
The source of bitter tears. 


I watch his every word and tone 
With restless anxious eyes, 

I grieve whene’er his brow is sad 
And tremble when he sighs, 

For then I think his thoughts have flown 
To scenes when she was near, 

And words of gentle kindness fall 
Unheeded on mine ear. 


I know these dreams are worse than weak 
That bind me in their spell, 
Yet though I struggle and condemn, 
Their force I cannot quell; 
Oh! let us other seek like me 
To read a dear one’s breast ; 
No, let the years unshared by thee 
In endless silence rest. 
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THE WIDOWER. 


OR THE FIRST AND SECOND WIFE. 





By F. E. F., AUTHOR OF ‘‘A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE.” 





CHAPTER I. 


Bright be the place of thy soul! 
o lovelier spirit than thine 
E’er burst from its mortal control, 
In the orbs of the blessed to shine. —Byron. 


‘*My poor Zimmerman, who will now understand 
thee ?”” was the dying exclamation of a wife whose 
love and devotion have been rendered immortal by 
the genius of her husband. 

Not less passionate and disinterested were the last 
sighs of one whose name and perhaps even memory 
have now passed from the very circle of her im- 
mediate acquaintance. 

Mrs. Hughes had married, at an early age, one to 
whom she was devoted with all the ardor of a first 
and enthusiastic attachment; an attachment which 
had withstood opposition, and combatted difficulties, 
for Mr. Hughes was young and poor, having nothing 
but his profession and talents to begin with. That 
profession and those talents were appealed to and re- 
lied on, however, by the youthful pair with all the 
confidence of certainty, and, although they were very 
far from carrying the same conviction to their ma- 
turer and more prudent friends, yet, as is usual in 
such cases, youth, hope and enthusiasm triumphed 
over doubts, caution and reflection. 

The daily toil for daily bread bringing in its train of 
cares, anxieties, and perplexities, is a bitterer task 
than the young and sanguine are aware of; and soon 
was the brow of the youthful husband darkened and 
his temper soured by the many trials of a life of 
poverty and labor. His wife, however, was of a no- 
bler spirit and purer heart. The love that had 
prompted her to the sacrifice she had made, sustained 
her, not only without repining but with cheerfulness 
and sweetness under the hardships of her lot. Her 
first thoughts, her only sighs were for her husband’s 
trials, and to lighten his cares, secure his comforts, 
and enliven his home, was the ruling motive of her 
life. The daily and almost hourly sacrifices she made 
for that end, can scarce be understood but by a wife, 
and which we fear were not always fully appreciated 
by her husband. The talents to which both the hus- 
band and wife had appealed with such confidence in 
their more youthful days, were, for once, not over- 
rated, and the exertions that poverty had compelled 
Mr. Hughes to make during the first twelve or fifteen 
years of their marriage had brought him forward and 

made him marked among the rising young men of the 
day. 
Twenty years had now elapsed since their marriage. 





Their days of trial and poverty were over. Mr. 
Hughes was distinguished at the bar, and fees were 
beginning to pour in in abundance. His mind, no 
longer harassed by the wants of to-morrow, was re- 
gaining its early cheerfulness, and his temper, not 
tried by the petty details of poverty, was losing its 
irritability and impatience. Whether his character 
would also soften in its tone of selfishness and exac- 
tion, was not left for his wife to ascertan. Her con- 
stitution, never strong, had been enfeebled by cares 
and suffering, the birth and loss of several children. 
And now, at a moment when her husband’s prosperity 
seemed to promise her that happiness she had sus- 
tained life to this time in the hope of attaining, she 
was snatched from him after a short illness, leaving 
an only child, a girl about ten years of age. 

The anguish of the unhappy widower, in the first 
weeks of his bereavement, would seem to indicate 
that the dying wife had not overrated her influence 
and usefulness in repining chiefly at her call from 
earth on his account. 

Thus, at the age of forty-five, distinguished and 
prosperous, was Mr. Hughes left as he deemed him- 
self desolate and alone. 

The first bitterness of his grief passed with the 
lapse of some weeks, and was succeeded by a sense 
of sadness and loneliness harder even to bear than 
the violence of more acute suffering. He returned 
after the business of the day to that desolate mansion, 
where the welcome of no wife awaited him, and the 
long and weary evenings passed unrefreshed by con- 
versation, uncheered by the sight of a familiar face. 
His child, too young to be left to the care of servants, 
had been withdrawn to the abode of its maternal 
grandmother, and thus two months had passed when 
one evening, the oppressive stillness of his house be- 
ing more than he could bear, he took his hat and 
walked over to a neighbor’s, whose cheerful lights he 
had watched many a night with a mixture of sadness 
and something that approached almost to envy. The 
entrance of the mourning widower, however, seemed 
to dampen the mirth and silence the hum of the ani- 
mated group assembled in Mr. Russell’s parlor. 
Every face instantly lengthened, the smiles vanished, 
the children were hushed, and the assumed sympa- 
thetic sadness with which he was received was any 
thing but what he had come to seek. Conversation 
was now carried on in an under tone by the groups 
scattered about the room, from whence many a glance 
of surprise and almost inquiry was directed to him, 
and he could not but feel himself a restraint upon the 
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hilarity of the young, and an embarrassment to the 
elderly. After a short and somewhat awkward visit 
he rose to leave. The relief of his absence was evi- 
dent, even to himself, in the animation with which 
the rooms again echoed, and which he distinctly heard 
ere he closed the hall door. A feeling of impatience, 
amounting almost to anger, crossed him as he quitted 
the house. He stopped for a moment and gazed at 
his own darkened abode, which, even in that light, 
looked widowed and forlorn. Where to turn his foot- 
steps he knew not. Places of public amusement 
were forbid him alike by decorum as by feeling. 
He, therefore, paced the streets an hour before he 
could gather courage to return home. 

‘“‘ What did Hughes want, my dear?” asked Mrs. 
Russell. : 

“ Nothing. It seems he only came to pay a visit,” 
replied her husband. 

“How odd,” exclaimed one of the circle. ‘“‘ How 
unfeeling! Why, his wife has not been dead a fort- 
night.” 

“ A fortnight! my child,” said Mrs. Russell, ‘ you 
forget. Mrs. Hughes died the first of November, and 
this is January.” 

“ Well, well,” returned the young lady, who, being 
very young, expected a degree of affliction under be- 
reavements, from widowers particularly, that ex- 
perience perhaps may modify. ‘* Well, well, it’s too 
soon for him to be out visiting. He ought to be 
ashamed. I hope he wont come again, for one do’nt 
know what to do or say on such occasions. It seems 
almost an insult to laugh and talk just as usual, and yet 
you can’t tell him you are sorry his wife’s dead, and it’s 
very awkward, so I hope he will stay away in future.” 
And thus was Mr. Hughes and his visit disposed of. 

He certainly left the house with no wish of return- 
ing; but the same sense of loneliness urged him again 
in the course of ten days to sally out for society, and, 
the ice being broken by having once been to Mr. Rus- 
sell’s, he found it easier to call there again than go 
elsewhere. This time he was more fortunate. The 
younger members of the family were out with their 
father. Mrs. Russell and her sister, Miss Lee, were 
sitting alone. One held a book, while the other was 
sewing. The quiet home scene accorded with his 
feelings. Miss Lee was an intelligent gentlewoman, 
about thirty, whose good taste and tact taught her to 
receive Mr. Hughes in her usual natural manner; 
neither assuming a sorrow she did not feel, nor run- 
ning in the opposite extreme of trying to amuse him. 
Mrs. Russell continued her sewing, and talked to him 
of his child, and thus the hours passed quietly and 
agreeably until he was surprised by the clock striking 
half past ten, when he took his leave, not, however, 
before Mrs. Russell had kindly said, 

“Come in often and see us, Mr. Hughes. You 
will always find some of us at home of an evening.” 

“He is a sensible, agreeable man,” remarked Miss 
Lee, as he quitted the house, ‘‘ and might, I should 
think, under Jiflerent circumstances, be even bril- 
liant.”? 

‘‘He is considered very clever,” returned her sister. 
“IT know my husband thinks the world of him. Poor 





fellow! ‘His loss must be severe, for his wife was a 
lovely woman.” 

Mr. Hughes now began to visit at Mrs. Russell’s 
pretty regularly one or twice a week. The family 
was large and gay, composed of young people of all 
ages, who, with their friends that were ever going 
and coming, made a happy and animated scene. They 
had become accustomed to the sight of Mr. Hughes, 
and soon ceased to descant upon his ‘“ shocking want 
of feeling” in coming, as in fact they had almost for- 
gotten by this time that he had ever had a wife, and, 
as he chiefly talked to ‘‘ Aunt Lee,” or “‘ mother,” his 
presence was beginning to be looked upon as quite a 
thing of course. 

Six or seven months had now elapsed since he be- 
came a widower, when one evening at Mr. Russell’s, 
as he crossed the room to join Miss Lee, he caught a 
quick look from her brother-in-law’s eye, and saw a 
smile exchanged between himself and wife. He un- 
derstood it at a glance, was startled and surprised, 
and felt, for the first time, that he was again a free, in 
fact a young man. The sensation was a new but not 
unpleasant one. His spirits rose, although they were 
somewhat fluttered, and he made his visit shorter than 
usual, leaving Miss Lee a little puzzled by the unusual 
excitement of his voice and manner. 

That look between the husband and the wife re- 
turned again and again to his mind. It evidently had 
reference to the sister. True, she was full fifteen 
vears younger than himself, and was but a child when 
he had married. But what then? She was intelligent 
and very pleasing, though no longer very young. 

And then his mind glanced back to his wife, and his 
heart reproached him as it caught him in the act of 
thinking already of supplying her place. The idea 
was hastily dismissed for the time, but it returned 
ever and anon, not to be dwelt upon asa thing that 
should be, but as one that mzght. Unconsciously it 
lent an animation to his manner in addressing Miss 
Lee, and he could not but feel that her eye brightened 
and her countenance softened as she listened to him. 

The summer was now coming on, and the Russells 
were about quitting the city for the warmer months, 
and Mr. Hughes, upon the eve of starting for the 
country to visit his child, who was with his mother- 
in-law, bade them a cordial farewell, hoping to see 
them again early in the fall. 


—— 


CHAPTER II. 


Through all his limbs a youthful vigor flies, 
Gazing spectators scarce believe their eyes. 
But Jason is the most surprised to find 
A happy change in body and in mind. 
In sense and constitution the same man 
As when his twentieth active year began. 
[Medea and Jason, Mythological Fabies.] 
Winter had now set in, and lights streamed from 
every window of one of New York’s wealthiest 
mansions. Music proclaimed the dance, and Mr. 
Hughes was one among the gay assemblage that 
thronged the rooms. 
“Why, Hughes, what success you widowers have 


with the women!” said a young man, gaily address- 
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ing him. ‘Here I have been trying for the last half 
hour to speak to that pretty Miss Hoffman, but she 
has been so engrossed by you that there has been no 
chance for me.” 

The other smiled, and the expression of gratified 
vanity that crossed his countenance as he said some- 
thing about ‘‘ woman’s pity and quick sympathies,” 
little accorded with the sentiment he uttered. 

‘Miss Hoffman is very handsome,” he continued, 
‘and not very young, I should imagine,’* he added, 
in a tone of equal satisfaction. 

** She can’t be more than three or four and twenty,” 
replied the other, with some surprise. 

‘* No, I suppose not, but she must be full that,”’ re- 
joined Mr. Hughes, decidedly, and, as he said it, the 
words ‘‘a suitable age’’ crossed his mind. 

‘* Suitable age!” Heaven help the man! He has 
made rapid progress in his estimation of himself and 
claims since he was embarrassed by the thought of 
Susan Lee’s youth. 

A change had, indeed, ‘‘ come o’er the spirit of his 
dream,”’ during the last three months of his existence. 
Once again in gay and fashionable life, he was re- 
ceived with an attention and playful flattery by the 
beautiful and young he had been a stranger to even in 
his more youthful days. As a middle-aged, married 
man, he had rarely frequented scenes of the kind, and 
then endured them rather as a penance than a plea- 
sure, not to be soon incurred again. 

The year following his widowhood had debarred 
him, as we have seen, from even the ordinary plea- 
sures that general society may confer. What wonder, 
then, that it burst upon him now in all the brilliancy 
of its novelty and freshness of its flattery, with a 
charm that dazzled and delighted him. 

A man of talents and distinction, with a first rate 
business and capital income, he was looked upon as 
one of the best matches in the city. Behold the se- 
cret that threw such a new pleasure over scenes that 
he had once found so dull. Beauties were flattered 
by his admiration, and belles vied with each other in 
endeavoring to win his attentions; but the most in- 
toxicating drop in the whole cup of flattery was the 
sensation of youth it inspired. Talk of ‘ the first 
freshness of spring!” It was nothing to the second, 
at least so he found it. The first he had taken, like the 
air of heaven, as a thing of course, but the second 
turned his brain. He was now free to choose, to 
‘bless contending beauties,” and he entered society 
with a zest and relish that rarely falls to the lot of 
forty-five. At first he had liked to talk of his ‘little 
girl,” and enlist the interests of his fair listeners for 
his “ motherless child,” but gradually he ceased to 
talk of his daughter, and answered hastily when she 
was spoken of, and was seriously annoyed when 
questioned as to her age. He now no longer hesitated 
at the youth of any of the belles he most admired, and 
thought any age “‘suitable” that was not over twenty. 

“Fanny,” said Mrs. Hathaway to her beautiful 
young daughter, ‘‘ why did you leave me last evening 

immediately after I introduced Mr. Hughes to you ?” 
“T was going to waltz with Frank Constant, mam- 
ma.” 








‘*T wish, my dear, you would not waltz so much 
with Frank Constant. Mr. Hughes was very much 
struck with your appearance, and asked so eagerly to 
be introduced to you that I was sorry you turned off 
so quickly. If you meet him this evening, do n’t do it 
again.” 

“Why, mamma? What should I talk to that 
frisky old widower for? I wanted to waltz.” 

‘* Old! my dear, I don’t know what you call old. 
To be sure he is no longer a boy, and does not waltz, 
but he is as youthful in his feelings as—” 

‘** Yes,” said the lovely beanty, interrupting her 
mother, ‘‘and it ’s just that which makes him so absurd. 
He feels so young and he looks so old that the con- 
trast is most amusing.” 

‘*He converses most agreeably,” continued her mo- 
ther. 

‘Does he?” she asked carelessly, and then con- 
tinued with more animation; ‘‘how charmingly Frank 
Constant does waltz.” 

‘* How does he talk ?” inquired her mother. 

‘*¢ Oh, he talks well enough,”’ she answered hastily, 
as if that was “neither here nor there,’ “‘ but he does 
keep step most beautifully,” and she clasped her little 
hands with delight as she spoke. ‘‘ How I do love 
dancing,” she added. 

**T wish, my dear,” continued her mother, “that 
you would attend to what I say. Don’t dance so 
much with Constant again, and don’t let him talk to 
you while you are dancing with others.” 

‘* Why not, mamma? He is very pleasant.” 

‘‘He is an idle young man,” replied her mother, 
* has no property, and, beside, if you allow yourself 
to be engrossed by triflers in this way, men of sense 
will not wish to approach you.” 

Fanny was on the point of saying that she did not 
desire they should, for, by ‘“‘men of sense,” she saw 
her mother meant Mr. Hughes, when Mrs. Hathaway 
continued to say, 

‘“‘ Mr. Hughes was quite attentive to iielen French 
last evening.” 

** Was he ?” said her daughter, with more interest, 
for Helen French was her particular friend and rival. 

“Yes; and she seemed very anxious to attract his 
admiration. When he asked who you were, she 
affected to mistake him and did not answer, and I saw 
she was quite annoyed when he turned to me and 
asked to be introduced to you.” 

““Was she?” cried Fanny, with great glee. ‘‘Then 
I wont dance once with Frank Constant to-night, and 
she shall not talk a bit to Mr. Hughes.” 

Enchanted at the thought of teasing Helen French, 
even at the expense of her own amusement for the 
evening, the young beauty anticipdted the coming ball 
with even more than ordinary impatience. 

Once, however, in the brilliant throng mingling 
with the dancers, Fanny had well nigh forgotten her 
resolution of the morning, when, chancing to glance 
across the room, she saw Helen French talking with 
great animation to Mr. Hughes. Mrs: Hathaway was 
standing near them. Fanny immediately crossed, and, 
coming up to her mother, said, with the prettiest and 
most child-like air of unconsciousness, 
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‘‘ Mamma, wont you hold my bouquet ?” and as she 
spoke she bowed slightly and smiled very sweetly to 
Mr. Hughes, who sprang forward with empressement 
as he said, 

‘‘ Permit me, Miss Hathaway,” as he took the per- 
fumed and glowing flowers from her hand, scarce 
more fresh and beautiful than she who held them, and 
continued by her side conversing with more than his 
usual animation, and putting forth all his powers to 
amuse the youthful belle. 

He succeeded wonderfully, for she absolutely 
listened and almost forgot the dance, and quite refused 
Frank Constant who came to petition for a waltz. 

‘“Who is that lady looking at us?” she said, sud- 
denly interrupting him. ‘‘She is standing near the 
door, is rather pale, and has very dark, sad eyes.” 

Hughes, looking in the direction Fanny indicated, 
started and colored, as, muttering to himself ‘‘ Good 
God! how old she looks,’? with evident embarrass- 
ment he crossed to speak to Susan Lee, whom he 
now met for the first time in many months, as she 
rarely frequented scenes of the kind, and he had not 
called at Mrs. Russell’s since his return to town. 

If he was shocked at meeting her, she was not less 
pained at seeing him. Not that, like him, she was 
struck by his appearance of age, although he certainly 
did look many years older, contrasted by the youthful 
beaux and belles by whom he was surrounded, than 
when she had seen him in the domestic circle, but she 
had not kept pace with him in retracing time, and 
did not expect to find him looking younger than she 
knew him to be. But she was pained to see him, as 
she thought, acting an undignified part, for that he 
had become what is contemptible in a woman and 
despicable in a man, a coquette, was too evident. 
She saw that it was his vanity to excite the vanity of 
others, and she sighed in sadness and disappointment, 
as she had looked up to him as well as liked him. 
His manner was hurried and embarrassed in inquiring 
after her sister, for his conscience told him that he 
had not returned their hospitality as he ought, when 
Fanny Hathaway, passing, said, 

“Mr. Hughes, my bouquet, if you please,” and he 
was at her side in a moment, not to quit it for the re- 
mainder of the evening. 


CHAPTER, II. 


O, wad some pow?r the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as others see us! 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
An’ foolish notion —Burns. 


‘**Pon my word, Hughes, you shame the young men 
in the way you carry all before you. There’s Con- 
stant looking as if he would call you out before the 
evening ’s over, if you don’t give him a chance with 
that pretty little girl yonder,” said one of his friends 
as he turned from Fanny Hathaway, to whom he had 
been talking half the evening. 

Hughes, flushed with an expression of gratified 
vanity as he said, following Fanny with his eyes, 

‘She is a pretty creature, so fresh and full of life. 
Not fully developed yet in mind and character, but 
3* 





lovelier to me for that. ‘A rose with all its sweetest 
leaves yet folded.’ ” 

** That is a good-looking fellow, that Constant,” re- 
sumed his friend, ‘‘ and as he is evidently in earnest, 
which I presume you are not, I would not interfere 
if I were you, Hughes.” 

** And why should not I be in earnest too?” was 
the first quick feeling that flashed across Hughes, 
much nettled at his friend’s quiet assumption of the 
improbability of the thing. It is true he had not 
given it a serious thought before, but as he asked 
himself ‘‘ why not?” he almost answered “I will.” 
The triumph too over the young and handsome Con- 
stant flattered him more than the most brilliant suc- 
cesses he had ever won in his profession. Those he 
had borne like a man, but this he felt very like a wo- 
man, and he renewed his attentions to Fanny with 
redoubled ardor. : 

** Did you notice Fanny Hathaway’s flirtation with 
Mr. Hughes this evening, Emily,’ said Miss Russell 
to her sister. 

‘* Notice it? to be sure I did,” she replied, ‘‘ and so 
must every one else inthe room. You remember we 
used to think him rather old for Aunt Sue, and now 
he is after Fanny. How absurd!” 

‘* The older the men are, the younger they seem to 
think their wives must be,” replied the other sister. 
‘*‘ The surplus of years on their side must be subtracted 
from the lady’s.” 

‘** Yes,” rejoined Emily, ‘‘ and what ’s worse, they 
actually succeed in getting what they want. One 
would think that like wine they improve with age.” 

‘’They are worth more, and that is the secret,” 
continued Miss Russell. ‘‘ And the beauty of it, too, 
is that they never seem to suspect that their establish- 
ments have any thing to do with the business. I do 
verily believe Mr. Hughes thinks Fanny is in love 
with him.” 

‘Perhaps she is,” said Miss Lee, who just then 
entered the room. ‘You know he is remarkably 
agreeable.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense !” said her niece; “ a girl don’t fall in 
love with her grandfather, let him talk as he will. By 
the way, I think when the Prayer Book forbade a man’s 
marrying his grandmother, the same _ prohibition 
should have been extended to a grandfather. For- 
bidding the first was quite unnecessary. I wish I 
could say as much for our sex.” 

The weeks fled on and spring was at hand. 

“Well, my love,” said Mrs. Hathaway to her 
daughter, ‘“‘and so you have really accepted Mr. 
Hughes? How happy you make me, my child, for I 
feel confident of your happiness with a man of his 
character and station, which I could not have done in 
giving you toa young man like Constant. And you 
are happy, satisfied yourself, my love?” 

“ Perfectly, mamma.” 

‘“‘ You really like Mr. Hughes. Prefer him to Con- 
stant ?” | 

‘ Certainly I do,” replied Fanny decidedly. 

‘‘Oh, my darling, how happy I am,” exclaimed the 
delighted mother. ‘‘ With the same fortune and 
station you would choose Mr. Hughes ?” 
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Now Mrs. Hathaway had, in the excitement of the 
moment, pushed matters too far, for Fanny exclaimed, 

‘¢‘ With the same fortune and station! No indeed, 
mamma. How can you think so? Frank Constant 
is so handsome, and then he is young too,” said she, 
looking very serious. 

‘‘ How, Fanny ?” said Mrs. Hathaway, much alarm- 
ed. ‘‘ Do youlike Constant? Let me understand you, 
my child.” 

‘‘ Yes, mamma, I like him—but I don’t care about 
him,’’ answered Fanny carelessly. 

“You like him, but you don’t care about him!” 
repeated Mrs. Hathaway, much embarrassed by her 
daughter’s manner of expressing herself, for it must 
be owned that Fanny’s definitions were not quite as 
clear as her thoughts were rapid. Mrs. Hathaway 
ascertained, however, to her satisfaction, upon farther 
examination into the subject, that Fanny was 7 love 
with neither. She would have preferred her younger 
admirer with equal advantages, but that was all. In 
fact, Fanny was a girl of a good deal of character and 
no imagination. Young as she was, she already knew 
that money was necessary to her happiness, and a 
good deal of it, too, she suspected. She saw Constant 
just as he was, gay, handsome and agreeable, but she 
did not think him worth the sacrifices she would be 
called upor to make if she married him, and there- 
fore without a regret she chose his rival. When 
Mrs. Hathaway fully ascertained this fact, and heard 
her daughter talk with perfect calmness and decision 
on the subject, she felt satisfied that the result would 
be for her happiness. ‘‘ He is very much in love with 
her,’”’ she argued to herself, ‘‘ and will surround her 
with every luxury and indulgence. And Fanny will 
make an excellent housekeeper, and men of his age 
think a great deal of their comforts ;” and she joyfully 
gave her consent when appealed to by Mr. Hughes. 

As to his feelings, they need scarcely be dwelt on. 
Captivated by her beauty, enchanted with her youth, 
he was, in most expressive phrase, ridicalously happy. 

*« Ah, Constant,” exclaimed one of his young friends, 
**s0 you have lost your belle. Fanny Hathaway is 
actually engaged to Mr. Hughes, eh!” 

** So I hear,” replied Constant. ‘It is all her mo- 
ther’s doings. That woman is made up of mercenary, 
ambitious—” 

“*Pshaw! Consiant, don’t abuse Mrs. Hathaway 
because Fanny chooses to marry Hughes.” 

‘**T don’t care who she marries,” replied Constant 
somewhat savagely, ‘“‘but I hate to see such a sacri- 
fice. It’s disgusting,” he continued with much ex- 
citement. 

** Come, come, Constant, don’t talk of sacrifices,” 
continued his friend coolly. ‘‘ If Mrs. Hathaway is 
worldly, depend upon it, Miss Hathaway is the mo- 
ther’s own child. Think you her mother could ever 
have forced her to marry a poor clergyman if he had 
not been to her taste? Never.” 


Constant was silenced. 

Mr. Hughes was now impatient to be married. He 
wanted to travel during the summer ; give himself one 
good holiday before he returned to busy life again, and 
he must have his beautiful little wife with him. 





“Why delay?” he urged with Mrs. Hathaway. 
‘‘ No matter for preparations. We can make them 
after,” he said smiling. ‘I must furnish my house, 
but I would prefer postponing it till the fall, when I 
can have Fanny’s taste to assist me.” 

The little bride elect joined her mother and lover 
just in time to hear the last phrase, and she exclaimed 
with great naiveteé, 

‘‘Oh, pray do. You men have no taste, and know 
nothing about such things, and I would much prefer 
choosing for myself.” 

Mr. Hughes, who was delighted with every new 
proof of her ‘youth and freshness,” could not but 
smile at this, for he knew that had she been some 
years older she would have felt as all women do upon 
that most delicate of subjects to a bride without for- 
tune—furniture. But Fanny was too young for such 
seruples, and. though Mrs. Hathaway caught her 
breath somewhat quickly at her daughter’s frankness, 
yet when she saw it succeed so well, was quite as 
well pleased that it had happened, for she had her 
own doubts as to Mr. Hughes’ taste, and felt that she 
would rather the important business was left to Fanny. 

There was now nothing to wait for but the bridal 
paraphernalia, as that was indispensable even to 
Fanny, and Mr. Hughes’ impatience was obliged to 
wait the pleasure of half the milliners and mantua- 
makers in town. In the course of time, however, 
the last dress was sent home and all was ready. The 
happy day arrived, and, surrounded by a large party, 
the ceremony took place. 

A prettier bride surely was never seen than the 
youthful Mrs. Hughes, as she received her friends a 
few days after, attired in her bridal dress of snowy 
white, with its graceful veil of delicate lace confined 
to her small head by a wreath of exquisite white roses. 

She might have passed for a vision of Youth, Inno- 
cence and Love, had it not been for the bridegroom 
who stood at her side. 


CHAPTER IV. 


But och! I backward cast my e’e 
‘ On prospects drear ! 
An’ forward tho’ I canna see, 
I guess an’ fear.—Burns. 

The summer months had fled, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Hughes had been settled some weeks in town, when 
he said to her one afternoon, 

‘‘Fanny, I have business in Washington next week. 
I must starton Monday. Will you go with me, love ?” 

“« Next week?” she answered. ‘‘Oh no, you know 
the new furniture will be home next week, and I 
would much rather stay and see it all arranged.” 

Mr. Hughes looked a little disappointed at her pre- 
ferring the furniture to his society, but as she con- 
tinued gaily, 

“T will have it all in order before you return, and 
every thing will look so bright and beautiful you wont 
know the house.” 

Reassured by this, thinking it was to adorn and en- 
liven his home that she preferred remaining, he 
answered, 

‘** Every place must look bright where you are, my 
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beautiful love ;” but he found Fanny was not to be flat- 
tered from her resolution, and he gave the matter up. 

The fortnight of his absence was most busily and 
happily occupied by Mrs. Hughes, in directing changes 
and movements, which indeed made her husband 
doubt at first, on his return, whether it was his own 
house which he was entering, and which had been 
furnished about five years before Mrs. Hughes’ death, 
and had been arranged by her solely and entirely with 
a view to his comfort. Being an indolent man, who 
hated the trouble of mounting stairs, his wife had 
converted the back parlor into his library; the small 
room which opened off being his study, sacred from 
all intrusion. As he now entered and glanced about, 
seeing nothing but mirrors and ottomans, he said in 
amazement, 

“Why, Fanny, what have you done with my 
books?” * 

‘‘ Oh, they are all up stairs,” she cried. I have had 
the back room in the second story arranged as the 
library. Is it not all beautiful?” she exclaimed, as 
she threw her arms around him in an ecstasy of de- 
light, rather at her furniture than at seeing him again; 
and then as she drew him about, pointing out with 
great volubility and delight all she had done, it was 
not in the heart of man, not certainly of one in love, 
and who had been so long absent from home too, to 
find fault with a creature so young and beautiful. 
Besides, the thing was done, and it would be more 
trouble to get the books back than to let them stay, so 
he contented himself with saying, as he seated himself 
on the sofa and drew his little wife beside him, 

** And so you have moved my books up stairs. The 
little room is my study, I suppose ?” 

“Oh no!” she answered, ‘‘that is my dressing- 
room. You can study, you know, in the library. I 
have fitted it up with rose-colored curtains”—and on 
she went with a history of its furniture, which she 
told with such childish glee that he could not but be 
amused in spite of himself. 

‘“‘ Fanny, dearest,” said her husband after tea, as he 
took something from his pocket, ‘‘ hand me the light.” 

“What is that?” she asked, as she approached 
him. ‘‘ What have you there ?” 

‘Only a cigar,” he answered. 

‘“‘A cigar!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, what are you 
going to do?” 

“T am going to smoke,” said he, smiling. ‘‘ What 
else should I do with a cigar?” 

“Smoke!” she exclaimed. ‘Smoke in my beau- 
tiful rooms! You'll ruin my curtains; (she spoke as 
if the furniture had been earned by the sweat of her 
brow and not his ;) I can’t permit such a thing. Why 
what a Goth you are to think of it!” she continued 
playfully, as she took his fingers in her little hand and 
drew the cigar away. 

‘“‘ Nay, nay, Fanny,” said he seriously, ‘‘ it will not 
hurt the curtains. Besides, there is no other place to 
smoke.” 

“Oh, you must not smoke at all,” she replied. 

‘Not smoke!’ he answered aghast, for smoking 
was one of his pet comforts, and then he continued 
more stoutly, ‘‘ but I must, so hand me the light.” 





‘‘ No,” she answered gayly, but with equal decision, 
‘not here. But do you really want your cigar very 
much, ‘very bad,’ as the children say ?” 

‘Yes, indeed I do,” he answered half smiling, 
though much annoyed. 

“Well, then, I’ll tell you what I’ll do; I’ll give 
you up the basement room, and you may smoke there 
until you can’t see, if you like ;” and, without waiting 
his answer, she rang and said, ‘‘ John, take lights in 
the basement room,” but seeing that her husband did 
not look as delighted with this concession as she ex- 
pected, she added, ‘* Oh, Ill go down with you,” as if 
she supposed that were all that was necessary to 
make any arrangement charming. ‘‘ Come,” she said, 
putting her hand in his, ‘‘ I don’t mind smoke for a 
little while,”” and in a moment he found himself de- 
scending the stairs, and saying to himself, for the first 
time since he had known her, with a sigh, “ Ah, 
she is very young.” 

Mounting to his books, and descending with his 
eigar! This, then, was the excellent housekeeping of 
which Mrs. Hathaway had talked so much, and from 
which he had promised himself so much comfort. 

As time wore on, however, the lover became 
merged in the natural selfishness of the man and in 
the growing requirements of middle age, and Fanny 
found that her husband could stoutly insist upon his 
own wishes, and thwarted her little plans with the 
utmost coolness, in spite of all her pretty willfulness, 
which had triumphed so successfully in the earlier 
days of their marriage. Partly from carelessness, and 
partly from resolution, however, she did many things 
without consulting him that secured her a much larger 
portion of her own wishes than he would otherwise 
have allowed her. And in fact it soon came to this— 
where she could have her own way tz spite of him, 
she had it, and where she could not she had to yield. 
It is true, in many things he indulged her to an ex- 
treme. But then it was the indulgence that is ex- 
tended to a spoiled child. Sometimes to an excess, 
and sometimes as unreasonably withheld as at other 
times granted. In short, it was just according to his 
humor, and like a true spoiled child she considered 
herself most ill-treated whenever she had not all she 
wanted. Money was one of the sources of her vexa- 
tions. Not but that her husband was liberal to a fault 
—that is, in permitting her to run up bills. But he 
never gave her money. Now every woman knows 
that fifty dollars gives more pleasure in the hand than 
a hundred in accounts. But he had some old fashioned 
notion about her not knowing its value, or that she 
would lose it, as if the best way to teach was not to 
intrust her with what she must necessarily expend. 

And this was one of her many complaints to her 
mother, and even to some of her friends, for Fanny 
was very communicative, much more so than suited 
her husband’s taste, and many a time he yielded at 
once when Fanny would begin to say to some guest, 
in a tone of expostulation— 

‘* Now can you see what difference it can possibly 
make to Mr. Hughes if I go to Long Branch this sum- 
mer instead of Rockaway? He can come to see me 
but once a week wherever I am.” 
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To which he would hastily interpose with, I am 
sure, Fanny, I have no objections to your doing as 
you please about it.” 

To which she was very apt to answer, ‘‘ I am very 
glad you have changed your mind, for the other day 
you were so cross about it.” 

But, notwithstanding, the complaints were constant 
of ‘‘my husband will,” and “‘ my husband wont.” 

Ten years thus passed, and time did not soften the 
obstinacy and selfishness of Mr. Hughes, who was 
really now adding the wants of increasing years to 
the indolence of natural temperament; nor did it 
supply Mrs. Hughes with the affection and considera- 
tion she had never felt for him in her younger days. 
Consequently all the causes of discontent which she 
had then felt were in full existence now, joined to 
which, the woman had awoke in her heart, and she 
yearned for that sympathy she could not hope to find 
in a man of her husband’s years. 

*T is true, she was proud of him. Proud of his 
talents and his station, but, as we have said before, 
she had no imagination which could make those 
talents throw a charm over more unpleasant qualities. 
Her sense of disappointment was incautiously, and 
perhaps unconsciously, expressed to a young friend 
one day, who was admiring some of her ornaments, 
and exclaimed with enthusiasm— 





‘Oh, Mrs. Hughes, I mean to marry just such a 
man as Mr. Hughes, whenever I can find him,” to 
which she replied with earnest sadness in her eyes, 
and true mournfulness in her voice, 

**No, no, Henrietta, never marry an old man. 
Don’t be the fool I was.” 

Did every married woman who has made a similar 
sacrifice express herself with equal frankness, we be- 
lieve there are none who would not be found uttering 
the same sentiment. 

That her husband often repeats to himself, and 
always with a sigh, ‘‘ She is very young,” is no less 
true. But whether the reproach is uttered with the 
same bitterness with which she made hers, we think 
doubtful, as we are inclined to believe that her beauty 
is still some compensation for her youth. 

But now that he is “ getting into years” far past the 
‘middle age,” his comforts neglected, his wishes un- 
cared for, could the spirits of the departed look down 
upon earth, what would be the feelings of that wife 
whose whole study during life had been to promote 
his happiness and pleasure, and whose place had been 
supplanted in little more than one short year. 

Could that be, would there not then be heard a voice 
whispering in accents all mournful and low, 

** My poor Zimmerman, who does now understand 
thee ?” 





MIDSUMMER NIGHT. 





BY E. W. CLARK. 





How sweet at morning’s earliest hour 
To watch the first faint, glimmering ray 
Of light, that wakes the slumbering flower, 
Aud ushers in the new-born day. 
To list the lightsome matin song, 
Poured gayly forth from warbling throats ; 
While echo blithely bounds along, 
And catches up the falling notes. 


And when the brilliant orb of day 

Has reached his summer’s noontide hour, 
“Tis sweet in some cool grot to stray, 

Or rest within some vine-clad bower 
Near where the deep blue waters roll; 

Or by some leaping, laughing rill, 
Whose gentle murmurs soothe the soul 

And all its troubled passions still. 


And sweet it is, when twilight throws - 
Her dusky curtain o’er the day, : 
When clouds are blushing like the rose, 
As bathed in sunset’s light they lay ;— 
To banish all of worldly love, 
To steal from worldly cares away, 
And soar on wings of faith above 
To that bright world where all is day. 





But sweeter, far more sweet to me, 
Is the calm, quiet noon of night, 
When silence sits on rock and tree, 
And reigns o’er plain and mountain height. 
When clouds the ethereal] arch unveil, 
And golden spangles stud the sky ; 
While dimly lighting hill and dale, 
The silver moon looks down from high. 


On such a night, the flowery glen 
Where once there roamed a joyous pair, 
With saddened steps I seek again; 
No kindred spirit meets me there— 
Ah yes—the midnight chime is pealing, 
A voice breathes sweetly by my side; 
A seraph’s form is by me kneeling,— 
It is my lost, my spirit bride. 


Then give to me midsummer’s night, 
When skies are clear and winds are calm: 
Than all the rosy hours of light 
It has for me a greater charm, 
For then the angelic throng above 
Receive from God the blissful power 
To visit scenes of earthly love, 
And keep the midnight trysting hour. 





ALEXANDER IN JERUSALEM. 





BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 
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Wirtu flashing eye and warlike pdmp came on 
The Conqueror of Tyre. A mighty host, 
Their spears bright gleaming, in his footsteps trod, 
O’er green Judea’s vales. Darkly his brow 
Knit with its vengeful purpose to chastise 
The haughty nation that refused its aid 
In his extremity. The Grecian sword 
Is sharp, and ready for it. monarch’s will. 
—Oh, daughters of J@usalem! lament 
Your glory in the dust. How can ye bear 
To see Jehovah’s dedicated courts, 
The holy and the beautiful, profaned 
By Heathen hands. How will ye bear to bow 
Your stately necks, and take the captive’s lot, 
To tend some Argive loom, or watch the eye 
Of tyrant mistress, smothering in your hearts 
Lost Zion’s melodies. 

It was a time 
Of dread in Solyma. Unceasing cries 
Of supplication, from the prostrate soul, 
By hearth and altar rose. 

Lo! from the gates 
A train goes slowly forth. Levite and priest, 
Clad in their temple-robes. No arms they bear, 
But through the clive-groves their measured tread 
Is timed to solemn sound of chant, and prayer 
Unto the God of Abraham. At their head 
Moves the higli-priest, appareled gloriously, 
The mitre and the radiant breast-plate on; 
While with the glorious majesty of one 
Who lays aside all thought of earthly trust, 
He nobly leadeth on to martyrdom. 
—And thus the august procession winds its way 
O’er palm-crowned Sapha, from whose breezy height 
They marked the advancing foe. 

Like forest pines 
The bristling Thracian lances, and the steeds 
Of Thessaly, whose feet disdained the ground, 
The Macedonian bucklers, prompt to form 
In fearful phalanx, and the serried pikes 
Of Syria and Pheenicia, allies fierce, 
And full of hate to Judah, swept along 
In terrible array. 

They meet! They meet! 

The embattled Greek, and Salem’s white-robed sons. 
Scarce wait the impatient host their leader’s word. 
—Why leaps he from his chariot? What strange spell 
Is on his spirit, that the Jewish priest 
He greets, profoundly reverent, and adores 
The awful name that on his forehead flames. 
Deep consternation filled the victor-ranks, 
As thus, with graceful act, the monarch spake. 
—‘] had a vision! Hear me, chiefs of Greece! 
Warriors of Asia, hear! In mine own land, 
While yet I planned the unattempted war, 
Deep sleep fell on me.. By my side there stood, 
Wrapped in the mantle of prophetic dreams, 





A lofty form, of grave and godlike port, 
Who bade me go and conquer. 
Mid the siege 
Of wave-washed Tyre, while worn with care we strove, 
As strove our wearied sires ’neath Ilion’s towers, 
To make her girdling wall a belt of flame, 
While from each fierce assault she seemed to rise 
But more impregnable, how oft these words— 
Go forth and conquer—echoed in my soul, 
To drive away despair, and urge the toil, 
Protracted, yet victorious. 
Chiefs and friends! 
Behold the man whom in my trance I saw, 
At Macedonian Dia. By his robe, 
His silver beard, his eye in league with Heaven, 
His solemn brow, the music of his voice, 
I know him. None beside of woman born 
Could move me thus. 
Yet not to him I bow, 
But to that God, who to his sight unsealed 
Fate’s mystic scroll, and with more sure decree 
Than Delphic oracle, upheld my course 
To victory.” 
The son of Philip ceased,— 
And kindling with his warmth, the shouting host 
Gave praise and homage to the King of kings. 
Then, in the holy temple, sacred rites 
Were to Jehovah paid, while, side by side, 
Gentile and Jew, as brethren, kneeling marked 
The wreathing clouds of incense richly rise 
From priestly censers, and the blood of beasts 
O’erflow the altars. 
With attentive ear 
Rapt Alexander listened, as the priest 
Read the prophetic page. His wondering soul, 
More than the legends of Olympian Jove, 
Revolved the visions* of the captive seer, 
In Shushan’s palace, or beside the banks 
Of Ulai’s murmuring tide. Before him rushed 
Symbolical and dread, in pageant-train, 
Lion, and ravening bear, and spotted pard, 
Instinct with wings, and horned goat that scorned, 
The earth he trod; and last, a mighty throne 
Left at a stroke untenanted, and rent 
By the four winds of heaven. 
So, musing much, 
On what these things should mean, and touched with awe, 
The Macedonian hero went his way,— 
Forgetting not, with grateful zeal, to loose 
The Persian yoke from Judah’s humbled neck. 


* “ After sacrifices had been offered to God, in the 
temple, the high-priest showed Alexander those passages 
in the prophecy of Daniel which are spoken of that 
monarch; and which denote him as plainly as if he had 
been named. We may easily figure to ourselves the jo 
and admiration with which he was filled, at hearing suc 
clear, and advantageous promises. Before he left Jerusa- 
lem, he assembled the Jews, and bade them ask any favor 
whatsoever.”? Rollin, Sth Volume. 




































































THE BANKRUPT’S DAUGHTERS. 


A TALE OF NEW ' YORE. 





BY MRs. C. H. BUTLER. 


Ir was the morning of the new year 1837. The 
deep-toned clock of the City Hall had chimed eleven, 
and the musical notes of Mrs. Ellsworth’s wnigue 
pendule, representing Time drawn by laughing hours 
over beds of roses, were yet vibrating sweetly upon 
the ear, as a gay assemblage thronged the vestibule of 
a splendid mansion in B—— street. Smilingly passed 
the crowd along the vaulted corridor. There were 
the young bloods of aristocracy—the dashing man of 
fashion—the bewhiskered, perfumed exquisite—the 
gay and polished foreigner—and not those alone—the 
merchant, modest young students and clerks were 
alike hastening to pay their devoirs to the fair ladies 
of the mansion. The doors of the luxurious drawing- 
rooms flew open as by magic, and their names being 
announced by the attendants in waiting, the visiters 
were ushered into the presence of Mrs. Ellsworth 
and her daughters, who with courteous grace received 
the cordial salutations of a new year’s matinée. 

Mrs. Ellsworth, although in reality past her fiftieth 
year, carried so much of Ja jewnesse in her sweet en- 
gaging countenance and manner, that even the greatest 
connoisseur of beauty would have deemed her ten years 
younger. She wore a robe of black velvet, closely 
fitting her majestic person, a turban of exquisite 
finish was folded over her raven hair, on which the 
finger of time had not yet lingered, or left one trace 
of his all-conquering presence on the lofty intellectual 
brow it shaded. 

Dora, the eldest of the lovely family group sur- 
rounding Mrs. Ellsworth, was in her twentieth year. 
Although she inherited not the rare beauty of the mo- 
ther, her countenance beamed with intelligence and 
goodness. Her figure was tall and commanding—her 
complexion a dark brunette, too dark perhaps for 
beauty—nor were her features less objectionable—but 
her eyes, those deep-set glorious orbs, ‘were re- 
splendent with the truth and purity of the soul within. 

Marion, the bewitching Marion, was two years 
younger than her sister, and one of those bright and 
beautiful beings, embodying an angel’s form and pu- 
rity, whom to look upon is to love, and whose cheer- 
ful, animated spirit cast a halo on all around her. 
She was even taller than Dora, yet ‘every motion 
was grace. She was very fair, with a bloom on her 
cheek resembling the half-blown bud of the almond 
blossom—her hair was of that peculiar shade of brown 
which catches a gleam of light from every sunbeam, 
and so luxuriant, that when unconfined by comb or 
bodkin, it fell around her like a mantle. Her eyes 
were dark hazel, in which one could read, as ina 
mirror, every passing emotion of her innocent heart. 
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Grouped around a small table, covered with the 
bounties of St. Nicholas, were three beautiful children 
on this day (couleur de rose) emancipated from the 
nursery. Dolls, whips, bon-bons, trumpets, horses, 
books, et cetera, were scattered in delightful confu- 
sion, each little appropriated mass a treasure more 
precious than the miser’s gold. The good St. Nicholas, 
or Santa Claus, had failed in fis vocation on Christ- 
mas, but had not neglected to repair the omission on 
New Year’s eve. Indeed it is said, althOugh still 
as brisk and merry as when in his more palimy days 
he careered over the steep roofs of the honest 
burghers of New Amsterdam, that he is now a little 
prone to forgetfulness, and sometimes whirls rapidly 
past the chimneys even of whole blocks of dwellings 
without halting or disburthening his children-delight- 
ing medley. But if so, (as in the present instance,) 
he never fails to more than compensate for the omis- 
sion. Indeed it has been stated by those who have fol- 
lowed up the ancient usage of dancing the old year 
out and the zew year in, and by those too whose 
veracity may be relied on, that the good saint has 
been seen in the very act of crowding his treasures 
into the stockings of his little friends, nay, sometimes 
the jovial old fellow is so delighted with the merriment 
going on around him, that leaving ‘“ Dancer and 
Prancer,”’ to paw the icicled roof, he joins merrily in 
the sport, his pigeon-wings and double shuffles out- 
doing the agility even of one of his own dancing-jacks. 

Of those who paid their respects to Mrs. Ellsworth 
and her lovely daughters, were two at whose approach 
the eye of Dora kindled with unsuppressed pleasure, 
and the eloquent blood mounted to her dark cheek, 
while a brighter glow mantled the sweet face of Marion. 
Heedless of the minute space of time allotted by fash- 
ion for a new year’s visit, the young men still lingered 
on—and left at last, only to return again and again. 
And at evening when the shutters were closed, and 
the happy family grouped around the brilliant draw- 
ing-room, when the music sounded, and the little feet 
of the children tripped lightly over the rich carpet, the 
happiness of the two sisters was made perfect by the 
presence of their affianced lovers, Philip Hamilton, 
and Cyril Vandelyn. 

“Will not our dear father join us this evening?” 
asked Marion of her mother, ‘ or has he not yet com- 
pleted that long list of visits I saw him noting down 
yesterday ?” 

‘Your father is not very well,” replied Mrs. Ells- 
worth! “he complains of a severe headache, and 
therefore will not leave his room this evening.” 

‘Let me go to him,” cried Dora, springing up, 
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‘perhaps he would like me to bathe his temples, 
or—”? 

‘‘ No, I will go,” interrupted Marion; ‘I will give 
him such a charming sketch of this delightful day as 
shal] banish all headache from his pillow.” 

With a kiss, Mrs. Ellsworth assured them their 
kindness was unavailing, as it was their father’s wish 
to remain perfectly quiet. Therefore the two sisters 
joined once more with Philip and Cyril in the merry 
games of the children, and the evening passed off in 
unalloyed happiness. 

It was morning—a bright fire blazed from the grate, 
—the rich crimson curtains were partly drawn aside 
to admit the cheerful beams of the sun—beautiful 
rose-bushes, japonicas and geraniums were arranged 
about the room, and little Canary birds, concealed 
within the fragrant bosquet, poured forth their melliflu- 
ous notes. Such was the breakfast room of Mrs. 
Ellsworth. The two sisters were already there—Dora 
now and then glancing at the neatly spread breakfast- 
table, to see that all was arranged as her mother 
would wish—while Marion was striving to coax one 
of her refractory Canary pets to sing—now trilling her 
own sweet, bird-like voice,» . eeding him with 
dainty biter sugar, Scarce W a 
fingers. * . 

At lefigth Mrs. Ellsworth entered the 
was very pale, and her cheeks bore traces of recent 
tears. 

** My dear mother,” cried both girls, springing to 
her side, “‘ what is the matter ?—is our dear father 
sick ?” 

‘“‘No, my daughters,” she replied ; ‘‘ your father is 
well, and will 7 in a few moments.” 

Mr. Ellsworth soon came in—he seemed greatly 
agitated, and as his children flew to meet his warm 
embrace, he hastily wiped a tear from his eye.” 

Dora and her sister looked from one to the other, 
and silently wondered what could have caused the 
cloud of grief which rested on the features of both 
dear parents. 

The breakfast was removed nearly untouched, and 
then, drawing his children to his arms, and fondly 
kissing them, Mr. Ellsworth said, 

‘‘ My dear children, I have that to communicate to 
you which greatly distresses me, the more on your 
account, my loves, and that of your poor mother, than 
onmy own. Dora, Marion, your father is a ruined 
man!—a bankrupt! Yes, years’ of unremitting in- 
dustry in the counting-kouse, the fortune left too by 
my father has all gone'!—lost forever, through the 
treachery of one on wuose probity I would have 
staked my life—and now, my children, we are beg- 
gars!” And the heart-stricken man here buried his 
face in his hands and wept. 

Mrs. Ellsworth arose, and, placing her hand gently 
on the shoulder of her husband, said, 

‘Look up, William, we surely are not beggars— 
look at our dear children, are they not treasures, to 
our hearts more precious than the gold of Ophir ?” 

Mr. Ellsworth took the hand of his wife. 

“Yes, my dearest Anna, they are indeed precious.”’ 

“Then why, father, do you weep for us?” cried 









Dora, throwing her arms around his neck;” we are 
young, and we can work for you and our dear mo- 
ther.” 

“And for little Anna and the boys,” interrupted 
Marion, her beautiful face smiling through her tears, 
like a sunbeam through an April cloud. 

Ah, my poor children,” said Mr. Ellsworth, 
“work! your delicate hands are not fitted to the 
drudgery of life! It was my heart’s ambition, my 
sweet girls, to see you adorning that high station 
claimed by your birth and wealth, courted and ad- 
mired in those circles you were formed to grace! 
Alas, to what has my friendship for a villian reduced 
me!” 

“Tt is for our younger children we have most cause 
for regret,” said Mrs. Ellsworth; ‘as for these dear 
girls, as the wives of Philip Hamilton, and Cyril 
Vandelyn, they will continue to move in the same 
sphere they have ever done.” 

“ Ah, my dear wife,” replied Mr. Ellsworth, ‘ the 
heart of man is mercenary. Philip and Cyril, it is 
true, appear possessed of high and noble feelings—to 
soar far abové"the,more sordid views of the mass of 
mankind—and to epsifor their own 
dear sakes, yet to marry the daughter ot a man worth 
his hundreds of thousands, | oA a bankrupt, 
are two very different things—t e love plighted to the 
Jirst may never be given to the second !” 

** O, father, father, you wrong them both by such 
an unjust supposition !” cried Dera and Marion, their 
cheeks glowing in ardent vindication of their lovers. 

‘Yes, I am sure you do,” interrupted Mrs. Ells- 
worth; ‘it is for ourselves to hesitate in bestowing 
portiondess brides on those honorable young men.” 

At this moment there was a ring at the door, and 
Philip and Cyril entered in fine spirits. After the 
usual salutations, Philip added, 

** The morning is so fine, we have called to invite 
the girls toa sleigh-ride. Shall it be Yonkers or Flat- 
bush? Come, Dora, Marion, quick, get your things.” 

‘** Cloaks, hoods, tippets, muffs, moccasins !” inter- 
rupted Cyril, laughing, ‘‘ for 









** What pleasure can compare 
To a sleighing with the fair, 
In the eve—morning !” 

Then for the first time noticing the dejection ap- 
parent on the countenances of all, he hastily added, 

** But, good heavens, what is the matter? my dear 
sir, Mrs. Ellsworth, Marion !” 

*‘Dearst Dora,” cried Philip, ‘‘ what has hap- 
pened ?” 

Poor Marion looked at her lover, and, perfectly 
overcome by her emotion, burst into tears and left 
the room. 

‘*‘For God’s sake, tell me what this means!” ex- 
claimed Cyril. 

‘‘ Yes, you shall know all,” replied Mr. Ellsworth. 

Dora extended her hand to Phillip, who raised it 
affectionately to his lips, and then followed her mo- 
ther from the room. 

Did the two sisters fear the result of the communi- 
cation they knew their father was about to make? 
Oh, no! With all the ingenuousness of their own 
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pure natures, they doubted not for an instant the faith 
of their lovers. , 

Ah, youth—beautiful spring-time of the heart! 
when deception and suspicion are alike unknown, 
while yet the beautiful flower of trustfulness blooms 
side by side with budding hopes and fancy—ere yet 
the germs of envy or selfishness spring up to over- 
shadow this bright little Eden of life’s first imagin- 
ings—how lovely thou art in thy freshness and purity ! 

In silence, but not in doubt, did the mother and 
daughters await the termination of the conference. 
At length there was a light tap at the door—the heart 
of Dora throbbed tumultuously, while Marion, face, 
neck, and brow suffused with blushes, clasped the 
hand of her sister convulsively in her own. 

Philip Hamilton entered alone, and folding Dora 
to his bosom, cried, 

‘* A thousand times dearer to me than ever, my 
sweet Dora! Ah, madam,” he continued, raising the 
hand of Mrs. Ellsworth to his lips, “‘ never before 
was I so happy that I might claim of you the name of 
son, and you too, my dear szster,” poo to the 


agitated Marion. 
ral?” ee he lips; but she 
ry, ‘for her heart answered, “he is 


‘““ Where ts 
repressed the 
striving to ch poor father.’ 

At that mom street door was violently closed, 
and as Marion looked from the window she saw Cyril 
spring into the sleigh, and drive rapidly from the door. 

She trembled violently, and for the first time in her 
happy life, her heart felt the chilling sensation of 
distrust—it was but momentary. 

‘Dear Cyril, he has only gone on some business 
for my father—how kind!” and once more the eye of 
Marion sparkled, and her heart beat healthfully as 
she repelled the sickening doubt. 

Alas, poor Marion! must thy bright flower of trust- 
fulness so soon fade and wither ! 

Philip remained with the family during the day, 
striving to cheer the despairing husband and father— 
suggesting such plans as seemed most feasible for the 
present emergency—offering his own fortune to sus- 
tain if possible the credit of the house, and aiding 
Mrs. Ellsworth in drawing a bright picture of the fu- 
ture, whereon the heart-sick father might rest his 
eyes. 

To Marion the hours wore wearily away, for Cyril 
came not. The day faded, and the bright moon shone 
down on the glittering roofs, and the countless multi- 
tude thronging the busy streets, the sleighs flew 
merrily, and cheerily sounded the bells on the clear, 
frosty air, but still he came not! At every step ap- 
proaching the house, the heart of Marion throbbed 
with hope, and the little hand trembled as it sought to 
guide the needle amid the rich flowers, glowing un- 
der her tasteful skill, but her cheek paled as that step 
grew fainter and fainter, anda tear unbidden gemmed 
the bright wreath! 

It was strange, but the name of Cyril Vandelyn 
was not mentioned that evening. Mr. Ellsworth had 

roused himself from the first dread blow—he spoke 
with calmness of his misfortunes, and even with 
cheerfulness of future projects. But when his eye 








fell on Marion, again his brow clouded, and, pressing 
her to his heart, his warm tears fell on her cheek. 
Mrs. Ellsworth was very pale—those few hours of 
mental suffering seemed to have wrought the work of 
years on her angelic. countenance—yet was she 
neither sad nor gloomy, but met this reverse of fortune 
with the fortitude of a noble-minded woman—her 
sympathies all for her husband—her fears for her 
children—herse/f forgotten. As she viewed the pen- 
sive face of Marion bent over her embroidery, her 
heart foreboded evil to this sweet child; nor yet could 
she divine the cause of such emotion, for not even to 
herself would she admit the possibility that Cyril could 
desert that young, beautiful, and confiding being, 
merely because the golden chalice was dashed from 
his lips! And then she turned to the generous, noble- 
minded Philip, and to the calm, happy face of Dora, 
and the heart of the fond mother glowed with love 
and thankfulness. 

Poor Marion! How sorrowfully passed that long 
sleepless night—the first thy young heart hath ever 
known! Yet such is the sanguine nature of youth, 
that as the darkness paled so vanished distrust, and 
the rays of the rising sun peeping through her window 
illumined, the hi f Marion with hope and confi- 
dence. ~ 7 

In the eourse of the morning a stately carriage, 
drawn by richly caparisoned steeds, turned into B—— 
street, and drew up at the door of Mr. Ellsworth. 

‘* He has come!” cried Marion, involuntarily spring- 
ing to her feet, as she recognized the equipage of the 
Vandelyns, and then, as if fearful she had betrayed 
too much, and deeply Crarhing ae as quickly re- 
sumed her seat. 

A footman in gorgeous livery descended, received 
a note from the white-gloved fingers of a eniiernan 
within the carriage, which he placed in the hand of 
the attendant in waiting, then springing to his post, 
the high-mettled horses pawed for a moment the ice- 
crusted pavement, then, with arched necks and toss- 
ing heads, pranced proudly down the street with their 
luxurious burthen. 

What pencil could portray that bright glow of love 
and joy which irradiated the speaking countenance of 
Marion—what diamond could match in brilliancey the 
lustre of those beautiful eyes, as she awaited with 
trembling hope the entrance of Cyril ? 

** A note for Miss Marion.” And the billet, written 
on the finest of paper, and enclosed in an elegant en- 
velope, was placed in her hand. 

Marion glanced her eye over the first few lines— 
the paper dropped from her hand, and, with a low 
moan, she tottered to the sofa, and fell senseless into 
the arms of her mother. 

Dora caught up the highly perfumed billet, and 
read, 

‘Miss Ellsworth—Accept my sympathy for that 
most distressing event which has occurred i your 
family, an event which is as a potsoned dagger to my 
happiness !” (He might have said love.) | ‘ You 
must be aware from the exalted rank you have held in 
society, that there is a certain degree of propriety due 








that high circle. One must sometimes yield the 
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fondest, the longest cherished wishes of their hearts, 
to that which, to a prejudiced mind, may appear mer- 
cenary. Your father is a bankrupt! Need I say 
how deeply I regret this cruel stroke of fortune, for 
I love you passionately, devotedly! yet for reasons 
above stated can no longer think of continuing an en- 
gagement, which the good sense of my sweet Marion 
must acknowledge as being so unequal. If I can at 
any time be of service to yourself or your respected 
family, command me. Cyrit VANDELYN.” 

*‘Contemptible puppy!” exclaimed Philip, as he 
finished reading this insolent note which Dora had 
placed in his hand, her cheeks glowing with indigna- 
tion, and her eyes flashing through the tears which 
pity for her unhappy sister had called forth. 

‘“‘ My dear mother,” said she, “‘ instead of repining 
at our loss of fortune, we should eaz/t, for it has 
saved Marion from a villain !” ; 

‘“‘ Yes, and proved to us a true friend,” added Mrs. 
Ellsworth, affectionately extending her hand to Philip. 





The failure of so extensive a firm as “ Ellsworth & 
Co.,” was of course soon bruited abroad. Rumor 
with her thousand tongues was busy, and the name of 
that high-minded honorable merchant, which the 
breath of slander had never dared assail, was now 
calumniated and reviled. 

O, Mammon, what sceptre of magic power thou 
wieldest ! waving it ever around the child of thy favor 
in such dazzling rays of light as mocks the eye that 
would strive to penetrate the glittering evolvements 
to discern if aught of guile, of perfidy, or fraud, 
darken the brow thou hast encircled with the magic 
badge of thy dominion. Well may thy hand-maid, 
Fortune, be deemed dlind, as she trips along thy gol- 
den-misted paths, scattering the countless treasures of 
thy mines, with undiscerning prodigality! 

But mighty as thou art, there 7s a power can hurl 
the sceptre from thy hand, scatter that dazzling halo 
thou hast formed, and bring forth, tothe scanning eyes 
of an ill-natured world, the mortal on whom thou 
hast lavished thy bounties ! . 

That power is Adversity! He lifts his iron front, 
and thy magic sway is ended. He rends with ruth- 
less hand the bedazzling cirecle—tears off the gorgeous 
drapery enwrapping in such mazy folds the child of 
wealth, and leaves him to the bitter blasts of calumny 
and malice, to envy’s long suppressed spleen, to the 
taunting rebuke of avarice, the peering eye of criti- 
cism, to ‘ ghastly poverty,” and the chill grasp of de- 
Spair ! 

The veriest wretch that gleans the refuse from the 
Street to satisfy the cravings of hunger, is more to be 
envied! for he hath never drank from the sparkling 
font of plenty, has never walked forth encircled with 
the lustrous halo of riches! In all his misery Xe still 
has the happiness of passing unheeded and unknown. 
He inspires no slander, no malice but from the beasts 
whose pittance he may have robbed, envy owes him 
no grudge, the eye of criticism falls not on him. 
Avarice avoids that sunken eye and pale haggard 
cheek ; poverty alone he claims, but the cup she offers 
is mixed by the hand of contentment. 

4 





But thou, poor victim of adversity, what will be- 
come of thee !—thy brows no longer adorned with that 
magic circlet—the sceptre of wealth no longer wav- 
ing around thee—the face of thy fellow man turns 
coldly from thee. 

Hast thou virtue? Of what doth it avail thee! 

Hast thou honesty? Who will trust thee, that thou 
mayest prove it! 

Hast thou been kind and liberal in thy haleyon days 
of prosperity? Who now remembers it, or rewards 
thee! 

But despair not, O man of sorrows! 

Hast thou virtue—then cherish it. 

Art thou honest—let not the trials of thy present 
lot tempt thee to swerve from the paths of truth and 
rectitude, although the sceptre of wealth may again 
dazzle thine eye in the distance! 

If thou hast been kind to the poor and needy, then 
withdraw not now thine hand from thy brother in dis- 
tress. Thy mite shall be returned to thee fourfold— 
thou wilt yet be rewarded—God will bless, with an 
all-bountiful hand, thy virtuous endeavors ! 

The victim of adversity, deprived of the magical 
influence of wealth, Mr. Ellsworth now found himself 
a mark for the shafts of calumny and distrust. This 
was the more painful toa man of such high moral 
rectitude, and bitter indeed was the lesson he received. 
He found, in many instances, that where he had most 
trusted, where he had most befriended, he now met 
with the /east kindness or commiseration. Adi 
craved equally their ‘pound of flesh,” and having 
yielded up every dollar to satisfy the demands of these 
harpies, crying, like the horse-leech, “ give, give,” 
Mr. Ellsworth, at the age of sixty, found himself cast 
penniless upon the wide world! 

With that happy consciousness, however, of having 
acted as a man of honor, he encouraged neither gloom 
nor despondency, but roused every energy of his soul 
to meet with resignation this sudden reverse of fate. 
And now having been made to feel how shallow were 
the professions of the many who in his days of pros- 
perity had fawned around him, courting his slightest 
word or favor, Le rejoiced the more in those few 
(comparatively)-whose sterling friendship was not ex- 
hausted, as the last chink of gold grew faint on the 
ear, for he had friends, and warm ones too, who were 
both able and willing to assist him. 

In the mean time many were the vexations which 
Mrs. Ellsworth was fated to encounter. Such hosts 
of dear friends as thronged in upon her for the first 
few days—their demeanor as diverse as their dress. 
Some with the wo-drawn mouth, and upturned eye of 
mock sympathy, others with the cold unfeeling stare 
of unblushing effrontery, some with flippant officious- 
ness, commenting upon the uncertainty of riches, and 
again others with prying curiosity striving to detect 
under the calm, lady-like deportment of Mrs. Ells- 
worth and her daughters, that mortification and abject 
humiliation which their own low minds adjudged 
them. 

‘‘ Dear me!” says one, ‘Show sorry 1am! So they 
say you will be obliged to give up this beautiful house, 
—what a pity! dear me, do n’t you feel horribly ?” 
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*© Of course,” says another, ‘‘ you will part with 
your cook—I hear she gets up such superb dinners— 
such exquisite French dishes, that I am dying to pos- 
sess her !” 

Quoth another, ‘‘ Your coachman is so careful, I 
really must engage him—and that cunning little foot- 
boy too, indeed I shall persuade Mr. Faddle to pur- 
chase the whole establishment.” 

‘“* My dear Mrs. Ellsworth,” cries a fourth, squeez- 
ing her hand and looking so affectionate, ‘those mag- 
nificent pier-glasses I mst have, and those blue and 
silver curtains, and as dear Dora I swppose will not 
retain that superb harp, I must have it for Cleminta.” 

Such were a few of the heartless remarks which 
Mrs. Ellsworth heard daily repeated. But, their curi- 
osity wnsatiated where there was so little to feed on, 
these summer friends vanished one by one, leaving 
her in the quiet enjoyment of her family, and of the 
few sincere friends whom the breath of misfortune 
had not swept away, and to the arduous part she had 
now to sustain in a life which from her earliest in- 
fancy had been passed amid all the luxuries which 
wealth could bestow. 

The splendid mansion in B—— street, with all its 
rich appointments and equipage, was now given up, 
and a neat two-story house in one of the most retired 
streets in the city received the family of the once 
affluent merchant. 

How often do we find those persons whom we 
deem most liable to sink under misfortunes, suddenly 
rouse themselves to an energy and resolution of 
which we did not believe them capable—as the tender 
sapling lifts its green head uninjured from the same 
blast which uproots the lofty oak by its side! 

Such was the case with Marion Ellsworth. Her 
friends bore her to her chamber from the swoon into 
which she had fallen on reading the note of her per- 
fidious lover, and placed her on the couch—the win- 
dow curtains were closely drawn, so as to exclude 
almost every ray of light, and for hours the heart- 
stricken girl lay silent and motionless where they had 
placed her, scarce heeding the caresses of her weep- 
ing sister, or the affectionate inquiries of her mother 
bending over her with such tender solicitude. 

At length, rousing herself, as by some sudden re- 
solve, she fixed her eyes upon Dora and demanded, 

“ That note, Dora—Azs note—where is it ?” 

“Tt is here, dear Marion.” 

“Give it me, sister; now raise the curtain that I 
may once more read the proof of his unworthiness.” 

Taking the note from the trembling hand of Dora, 
Marion, witha slight shudder, withdrew it from the 
rich envelope. As she read, the color once more re- 
turned to her pallid cheek, her eyes sparkled with in- 
dignation, and raising herself from the couch, and 
tearing the heartless billet as she spoke, said, 

It ts all over now, my dear mother! I should be 
unworthy your affection if I bestowed another thought 

on the contemptible writer of that letter. Had the 
hand of death removed him from me, I could have 
mourned for him with tears of bitterness and despair, 
mourned for him with a love, God knows how sin- 


cere—had he been beguiled by a brighter eye, or 
more blooming cheek, I could have forgiven him, and 
prayed for his happiness. But when I find myself de- 
serted because I now lack that gold which he ever 
affected to despise—that the misfortunes of my father 
are made the plea of sundering ties so holy, my love, 
once so true and tender, changes to contempt alone. 
O, were it not for the distress brought on those I love 
by. the loss of fortune, I could bless the hand of that 
perfidious friend who has robbed us of our wealth, 
for it has rescued me from a misery worse than death, 
—the misery of finding myself, when too late, united 
to one who only gave a heartless hand, that he might 
grasp the portion of the rich man’s daughter. 

And from that time Marion seemed a changed being. 
Her constitution having ever been delicate, she was 
habituated to cling to her mother and more energetic 
sister, with all the trusting reliance of a child. But 
now, with an energy and determination which asto- 
nished her friends, she stepped forth to sustain and 
encourage her parents and Dora under the perplexing 
trials which had so suddenly fallen upon them. Her 
countenance, it is true, was no longer radiant with 
the brightness of unsullied happiness—nor were her 
sweet warbling notes longer heard echoing through 
the house—but there was no step so fleet in the many 
little vocations which now devolved upon the highly 
accomplished daughters of the bankrupt merchant— 
no hand so willing—no voice more cheerful than Ma- 
rion’s. 

In the mean while Philip had exhausted all the 
eloquence of love, to induce Dora to yield consent to 
an immediate union—a demand in which he was sus- 
tained by her parents, who were unwilling to with- 
draw their child from that sphere, of which she was 
one of the brightest ornaments. But the warm-hearted 
girl could not be tempted by all the allurements of 
wealth and fashion. 

‘No, Philip,” said she, ‘‘I cannot leave my pa- 
rents, or my dear Marion. Think you I should find 
enjoyment amid the riches and elegancies to which 
you would lead me, when I knew that those I so 
fondly love were in obscurity and poverty? No, dear 
Philip, I should feel myself unworthy your love, did 
I consent to such abandonment. You are free, if you 
will,” she added, smiling through her tears, “but 
never until the dawning of a brighter day to my be- 
loved parents can I be your wife.” 

Excellent girl,’”’ cried Philip, pressing her to his 
heart, ‘‘ you make me ashamed of ry own selfish- 
ness !”” 

No sooner were the family settled in their new 
abode than both Dora and Marion began to devise 
some manner by which their accomplishments might 
be rendered profitable, not only to aid their father in 
the daily incurring expenses of the family, but also to 
enable them to bestow upon the three younger children 
some of those advantages of education which they 
had themselves enjoyed. 

Dora touched the harp and piano with perfect skill, 
both of which instruments the generosity of Philip 
had retained her ; she, therefore, madgré the dissuasive 





arguments of her lover, commenced giving lessons in 
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music. Marion possessed exquisite taste in painting 
and in fine needle-work. She, too, soon had a small 
number of pupils, and in her leisure hours her nimble 
little fingers wrought such beautiful specimens of 
fancy-work, as found a ready sale at the Broadway 
Depository for such articles. 

Their little menage was neatness itself. Only one 
servant had Mrs. Elisworth brought with her from 
B—— street, but she was faithful and industrious, 
while the two sisters vied with each other in reliev- 
ing their mother from all care or trouble. 

Through the influence of a friend, Mr. Ellsworth 
obtained an office in the custom house, which yielded 
some small profit, and in a very few months this 
affectionate family, hurled as it were from the very 
apex of opulence and grandeur, were not only con- 
tented but happy under their changed position in life. 

Would that the wives and daughters of many a 
ruined merchant might be found filling the praise- 
worthy, self-sacrificing parts of Mrs. Ellsworth and 
her daughters—then, in lieu of the discord which too 
oft prevails, might the scene of domestic life resemble 
the harmony of musical instruments, and there might 
the toil-worn man of business find indeed a shelter and 
a solace from the rough storms of life. 

One morning, as Marion was leaving some work at 
the depository, a party of young ladies entered with 
whom she had once been an associate, but who could 
not now have recognized her under the thick green 
veil which shaded her features. They appeared en- 
gaged in some interesting topic, and as they looked 
over the beautiful articles upon the counter, they 
chatted at intervals upon the engrossing subject. 

“ Well, it is most seandalous,” cried one, “to think 
of his eloping with that French danseuse! TI declare, 
I can hardly credit the report.” 

“Tt is no report, I assure you,” rejoined another, 
“itisa fact. But, for my part, Iam not at all sur- 
prised at it—you know, he meanly deserted that sweet 
Marion Ellsworth, on account of her father’s failure, 
and they say Mademoiselle Ninon is quite rich. Of 
course, he knew his mother would never give her 








consent to such a mésalliance, therefore I think it per- 
fectly in character that he should fly off with the bird 
to secure its golden plumage.” 

‘Tt is too bad,” said a third; ‘* Cyril Vandelyn was 
such a divine fellow! with an air so distingwé as if 
he scorned to breathe the same atmosphere inhaled 
by other people. I declare, if I was that Ellsworth 
girl, I could tear my father’s eyes out for losing his 
money !” 

*O, don’t say so, Sylvia,” interrupted the last 
speaker; ‘“‘ Miss Ellsworth can never be sufficiently 
thankful for having escaped an arch hypocrite.” 

Concluding their purchases, the party now left the 
store, little aware who had thus unavoidably over- 
heard their conversation. 

There was an unwonted pallor on the cheek of Ma- 
rion, anda trembling of her fair hand as she completed 
the business which brought her there. She had re- 
garded Cyril with too much sincerity of affection to 
hear this renewed proof of his perfidy unmoved. Al- 
though the love of Marion was past, her heart disen- 
thralled from that sweet bondage which had linked 
her young trusting spirit to a future of hopes so bright- 
hued in their fleetness, there was still a'latent feeling 
of interest in his fate, for which she will find her ac- 
quittal in the heart of every young and amiable girl, 
and she could not but sigh as she thought of the pro- 
bable misery he had brought upon himself by the rash 
act he had committed. 

The next morning the columns of a daily paper an- 
nounced, with much mysterious palpability, the elope- 
ment of the distinguished C— V—, only son of a 
wealthy widow, with the bewitching little jigurante, 
Mademoiselle N—; adding with much flippant wit, 
‘“‘ The heart of this renowned fashionist must be only 
penetrable to the golden-tipped arrows of Cupid, as 
it is well known he was but lately affianced to the 
lovely and highly accomplished daughter of ‘ a fallen 

house,’ for what says Hudibras— 


‘* < Money has a power above 
The stars and fate to manage love, 
Whose arrows learned poets hold, 
That never miss, are tipped with gold!” 


[Conclusion in our next. 
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THERE ’s naught of the earth, 
Or its winsome mirth, 
That I love so wildly well— 
As my own proud one! 
Who boweth to none, 
And her heart-dream none can tell. 


In her peerless gait, 
And with grace elate, 
She glideth a very queen— 
In the flush of youth, 
And the zone of truth, 
Right beautiful, I ween. 





Like a star-beam bright, 
In its quivering light, 
Is the glance of her deep blue eye: 
Her smile is as fleet 
As when air-clouds meet 
In the laughing summer sky. 


*T is gleesome to hear 
The wind-harp clear, 
On the marge of a moonlit sea— 
But, weary and lone, 
The voice of my own 
Is music, the sweetest, to me 
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THE WOMAN TAKEN IN ADULTERY. 


Holy Gospel, according to St. John, chap. viii. verses 1—12. 





BY HENRY W. HERBERT. 


Wirnovt the city walls, the son of man 
Had watched all night upon the stony ridge, 
Beyond the Brook of Kedron, which o’erlooks 
The fatal town, and Moriah’s Mount sublime, 
Crowned by the temple of the living God, 
And Siloa’s stream oracular, and the vale 
Named of Jehosaphat, where soon shall stand 
The Abomination making desolate— 
There with his Father, till the stars were pale, 
In holiest commune on that lonely steep, 
The Mount of Olives. 
Now the sun arose, 
And through the stillness of the early morn 
Volumed and white up-soared the savory smoke 
Of morning sacrifice, and pealed aloft 
The silver trumpets their sonorous praise, 
O’er Zion. 
Then he ceased from prayer, and came 
Again unto the temple, and went in, 
And all the people gathered ta his words, 
Breathless and mute with awe, the while he sate 
Teaching. 
But while the sweet and solemn sound, 
The words of Him who spake as never man 
Spake, or shall speak, filled every listening soul 
With wisdom that is life, a throng of Scribes 
And Pharisees came hasting through the doors, 
And, haling a fair woman toward his place, 
Set her before him in the midst. 
She was 
Indeed most fair, and young, and innocent 
To look upon. Alas! that such as she 
So should have fallen! 
Pale she stood, and mute, 
Her large soft eyes, that wont to swim in light, 
Burning with tearless torture; cheek and brow 
Whiter than ashes, or the snow that dwells 
On Sinai. Thus she stood, a little space, 
Gazing around with a bewildered glare 
That had no speculation in ’t— 
Then sank 
In her disordered robes, a shapeless heap, 
Ata tall pillar’s base, her face concealed 
In the coarse mufflings of her woollen gown, 
And the redundance of her golden hair, 
Part fairly braided, part in wavy flow 
Disheveled, over her bare shoulders spread, 
Purer than alabaster—nought beside 
Exposed, save one round arm the bashful face 
With slenderest fingers hiding, while the drops 
Oozed through them slow and silent—she wept now, 
When none beheld her !—and one rosy foot, 
Unsandaled, peering from the ruffled hem 
Of her white garb—all else a drifted mass 








Of draperies heaving, like the ocean’s swell, 
To that unspoken agony within 
Rending the bosom, unsuspect of man, 
But seen of the All-seeing. 
Up they spake— 
‘¢ Master, this woman in the act was ta’en 
Sinning. Now Moses taught us, in the law, 
That whoso doeth thus, shall surely die 
Stoned by the people—But what sayest thou?” 
Thus said they, tempting him, that they might have 
Of sin to accuse the sinless. 
Jesus stooped, 
Silent, and with his finger on the ground 
Traced characters, as though he heard them not. 
But when they asked again importunate, 
He raised himself in perfect majesty, 
Calm, and inscrutable, reading their souls 
With that deep eye to which all hearts are known, 
From which no secrets can be hidden. 
Then, 
‘* He that is here, among you, without sin,”’ 
He said——“ let him first cast a stone at her.”’ 
Then stooped he again, and on the ground 
Wrote as before. 
A mighty terror fell 
On those which heard it, in their secret souls 
Convicted. One by one, they slunk away, 
The eldest first, as guiltiest, to the last ; 
Till none were left, but Jesus in the midst 
Standing alone, and at the column’s base 
The woman groveling like a trampled worm, 
They two were in the tempie—but they two, 
Of all the crowd that thronged it even now— 
The sinful mortal, and her sinless God. 
When Jesus had arisen, and beheld 
That none were left of all, save she alone; 
‘* Woman,’ he said unto her, ‘* Woman, where 
Be now those thine accusers? Hath no man 
Condemned thee?” 
And she answered—“ No man, Lord.” 
“ Neither do I’°—Jesus replied to her— 
‘‘ Condemn thee. Go, and sin no more.” 
And she 
Arose, and went her way in sadness; and 
The grace of Him, to whom the power is given 
To pardon sins, sank down into her soul, 
Like gentle dew upon the drooping herb 
That under that good influence blooms again, 
And sends its odors heavenward— 
And perchance 
There was great joy above, in those bright hosts 
Who more rejoice o’er one, that was a slave 
To sin and hath repented, than o’er ten, 
So just, that they have nothing to repent. 











WESTERN VIEWS. 


NO. I.—CAVE IN THE ROCK, ON THE OHIO. 


In our last we announced that a series of Southern 
and Western Views, engraved in most elegant style, 
would appear in the present volume of Graham’s 
Magazine. The beautiful scenery of the West and 
South has been shamefully neglected by sketchers and 
tourists, while every nook of rural beauty to be found 
in the East has been taken, and sent forth belauded in 
gilt-edged quartos. We purpose in “Graham” to 
distribute our favors, and by engraving remarkable 
places in every part of the country, to give a National 
rather than a sectional interest to the Magazine. We 
commence with a spot well known to travelers on the 
Western waters, ‘‘ Cave in Rock,” on the Ohio. 

This remarkable natural curiositiy is situated on the 
Ohio river, a few miles below Shawneetown, Illinois. 
The approach to it, as you descend the stream, is pic- 
turesque. Bold bluffs running out into the current, 
diversified here and there with green valleys opening 
between, afford a constantly varying scene of rock, 
meadow and woodland. Above and below the cave 
are high precipices of lime-stone, principally covered 
with cedars. The scenery still retains much of the 
wild aspect it wore before civilization had intruded 
on it, and when nothing broke the silence of the 
traveler’s voyage except the dip of his oars, the 
scream of the eagle, or the whoop of the hostile 
savage. 

The entrance to the cave is nearly semi-circular, 
and is on a level with the river when the latter is 
high. The passage is about twenty feet in altitude, and, 
a few yards from the mouth, leads into a spacious 
apartment, one hundred and twenty feet long, and 





nearly as wide. This room has an aperture in the 
centre of the roof, not unlike the funnel of a chimney, 
which is said to lead to an upper chamber, beautifully 
adorned with lime-stone formations resembling the 
fantastic carvings of a Gothic cathedral. At one end 
of the cave is an opening that leads to a deep vault 
extending far into the heart of the rock. Ifa stone is 
cast into this abyss, its reverberations are not returned 
for several seconds. The English traveler, Ash, who 
visited the cave several years ago, asserts that he 
lost himself in it, on which occasion he fired a pistol 
which exploded with a noise like thunder; but the 
marvels which he tells have very properly thrown a 
discredit on his general veracity, without winning 
credit for his extravagant stories. We are, therefore, 
inclined to doubt his statement, that he found the 
bones of more than one human skeleton scattered 
about the floor. 

Toward the close of the last century this cave was 
infested by a band of robbers, commanded by one 
Mason, whose depredations are yet borne in mind by 
the veterans of that region. The voyage down the 
Ohio was then performed in arks, which, moving 
lazily with the current, occupied weeks in the dis- 
tance that now requires but days. There was little 
to relieve the monotony of this dull progress; while 
the slow pace at which the arks moved ensured their 
capture by the canoes of Indians or robbers. Mason 


| availed himself of this, and plundered and often 


murdered the unwary travelers. At length, however, 
in 1797, the gang was broken up. The cave is ad- 
mirably fitted for a bandit’s retreat. 





O HALLOW MY HOME.—A SONG. 





BY THE POOR SCHOLAR. 





O, HALLOW my home with thy presence, sweet maid ' 
For thee have I twined the broad leaf into bowers, 
For thee have I trained the catalpa to shade 
A lone, lovely spot in a far forest glade, 
Midst the falling of fruit, and the fragrance of flowers— 
Then hallow that home, that was made for love 
only, 
Without thee its bowers seem lifeless and lonely. 
4* 





And she hallowed my home with her presence, sweet 
maid ! 

And we sat in the shade of its bowers and flowers, 
And wildly we wandered thro’ grove and thro’ glade, 
And sweetly she sang as together we strayed, 

While swift as our thoughts flew the glad, golden hours ; 
She hallowed that home that was made for love only, 
And its bowers no more appeared lifeless or lonely. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





Poems. By Frances Anne Butler. Philadelphia, John 
Penington, 1 vol. 12mo. 


There are few persons in our land who could appear 
as an authoress, with more certainty of a respectful and 
kindly consideration of her claims, than Mrs. Butler. The 
very mention of her name sends the mind back to those 
days when thousands of eyes and thousands of hearts bore 
witness to her histrionic triumphs—when envy, and cavil, 
and criticism, were all overborne and silenced in the 
general tribute of admiration to her genius. ‘Those who 
preserve a vivid recollection of her Juliet, her Constance, 
her Julia, can easily transfer to the reading of these poems 
the tones and expression which thrilled, and lifted, and 
awed the heart, in those great delineations of passion and 
sentiment. Indeed her compositions seem to have caught 
the hue and tone of the characters she represented, and 
suggest her presence to the mind as we read. They are 
emphatically utterances of the soul. They are all ex- 
pressive of hopes, memories, sorrows, experiences, re- 
grets, wishes, idealizations of sentiment, which belong to 
one being. They are almost wholly individual; and all 
partake of the strength and elevation of feeling, the “ high 
and hearted” sentiment, of the authoress. Jargon is 
sometimes allowable in criticism, especially when it is 
expressive, and therefore we make no apology for saying 
that in her poems, “subjectivity leads objectivity in 
chains.”? Her mind modifies the aspect of outward nature, 
and subordinates the appearances of things to the varying 
moods of her sensibility. She seems to see objects with 
different eyes from others, and to link them with different 
inward emotions. The faculty of observing things in “ dry 
light,” abstracted from her own individual feelings, she 
does not seem to possess, or, at least, not to possess when 
her heart is in that excited state from which poetry 
springs. There are no laws to the analogies of the fancy, 
except those unconsciously acknowledged in the general 
mind, by which an object is declared a false or correct 
symbol of a spiritual fact, according as it denies or con- 
firms the healthy experience of thoughtful or impulsive 
natures. Poetry has been defined as expression. The 
poet fixes, condenses, and embodies what is fleeting and 
unrealized to the generality of minds. He gives form to 
abstractions, by discerning the abstract spirit which lies 
hid in forms. In the surprise occasioned by linking to 
some visible object an unuttered thought or emotion of our 
own minds—or by some subtlety of phrase or peculiar 
music of expression, giving, as it were, the very tone by 
which it can be heard by the heart—the great charm of 
poetry consists. The first is an appeal to the eye, the 
second to the ear; in both we discern that another soul is 
possessed of the same thought or feeling which is dimly 
perceived by our own, and has, superadded, the power of 
giving it adequate expression. But there are shades of 
thought and emotion—conditions and moods of mind— 
peculiar experiences—which are confined more to indi- 
vidual natures; and in their expression we have less 
interest. Their claim upon the attention arises principally 
from the knowledge and affection we have for the persons 
whose mental state they represent. They are not likely 
to be generally appreciated, because they deal with senti- 
ments, or modifications of sentiment, not generally felt. 
We find in them objects associated with feelings which 





our own hearts do not echo, or which seem to us to have 
no natural analogy with them. We feel that though they 
may be true relatively to the nature or condition of the 
poet, they are not true universally. Where the power 
used in their expression is sufficiently great to create an 
artificial sympathy, the effect is not enduring. The sub- 
jective nature of so much of Mrs. Butler’s poetry, is so 
far interesting as it suggests her to the mind. Read with 
her tones, informed with her spirit, considered as a record 
of the personal experience of one who has attracted so 
much just admiration in another department of art, and 
whose mind has a natural bias for the heroic and impas- 
sioned, it cannot but have attractions. 

We think that the poetic feeling in these poems is 
greater than the poetic faculty, although the latter is by 
no means wanting. In many of them there is a rush and 
sweep of sensibility, not accompanied by corresponding 
quickness of fancy or force of imagination. Images are 
sometimes seized upon without a due regard to their ori- 
ginality or novelty, and sometimes without regard to their 
strict appropriateness, in the hurried movement of the 
author’s feelings. There is some repetition, some wordi- 
ness, some commonplace in the volume. The gloom, 
which is almost uniformly spread over the whole, is often 
oppressive from its monotony. Her feelings shed a sable 
hue over outward things, and accommodate their appear- 
ances to her moods. Thus she speaks of the “ shuddering 
leaves,” a forcible and fanciful epithet, but not one which 
would be suggested by any imagination not “ wrapped in 
thoughts of gloom.” In the “ Prayer of a Lonely Heart,” 
one of the best pieces in the volume, the sorrow rises to 
agony, and the verse swells and rushes with the tumult of 
passionate feeling. Ina “Sonnet” we are told of 

the sharp biting file 


Of action, fretting on the tightened chain 
Of rough existence. 


In an “Impromptu”? we have the following confession: 


Castalia, famed of yore, the spring divine, 
Apollo’s smile upon its current wears: 

Moore and Anacreon found its waves were wine, 
To me it flows a sullen stream of tears. 


In the “ Lines on a Sleeping Child,” a subject which, 
however much it may inspire fear and trembling hope, 
would not seem calculated to conjure up the dark and 
bitter fancies which Mrs. Butler has clustered round it, 
we have many stanzas like these: 


How oft, as day by day life’s burthen lies 
Heavier and darker on thy fainting soul, 
Wilt thou toward Heaven turn thy weary eyes, 
And long in bitterness to reach the goal. 
How oft shall doubt, despair and anguish clasp 
Their knotted arms around thine aching brow. 
Oh, living soul! hail to thy narrow cage! 
Spirit of light, hail to thy gsr cave! 
Welcome to longing youth, to loathing age, 
Welcome, immortal, welcome to the grave! 


In ancther connection we have a sonnet on the “ poison- 
ous laurel leaf,” according to Mrs. Butler, a ‘ noisome 
weed” the “nightshade of the soul,” ‘beneath whose 
boughs,” 


All fair and gentle buds hang withering. 
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In some lines to a star, 


that in the purple clouds 
Hang’st like a dew-drop in a violet bed; 
First gem of evening, glittering on the shrouds 

Mid whose dark folds the day lies pale and dead, 
the “fearful thought” comes to her that it may be a world 
of sorrow and sin that she sees twinkling afar off in infi- 
nite space, perhaps a hell, whose inhabitants are doomed 
to 

Unchanging wo, and endless misery, 

And mourning that hath neither days nor hours; 
and a poem, whose subject promised something more 
hopeful ends thus gloomily : 

Earth has one boon for all her children—death : 
Open thy arms, oh, mother ! and receive me! 


Take off the bitter burthen from the slave, 
Give me my birthright! give—the grave, the grave! 


In a “Song”? which precedes these lines to a star, there 
is a striking thought, introduced, it would seem, in the very 
craft and ingenuity of misery, to darken the sky above as 
well as the earth beneath. The idea is, that when we, in 
the very last stage of despair, gaze at some bright orb that 
rolls in beauty and splendor over our heads, to extract a 
ray of consolation from its contemplation, the thought 
should intrude itself, that perhaps some poor heart, 

aching, or breaking, in that distant spher 


e 
Gazes down on this dark world, and longs to depart 
From its own dismal home, to a happier one here. 


“ The Parting” is a piece of incarnate gloom. 


The earth was drunk with heaven’s tears, 
And each moaning autumn breeze 
Shook the burthen of its weeping 
Off the overladen trees. 
The song of the nightingale makes her exclaim, “ how 
passing sad !”? and some very beautiful lines to the melan- 
choly of its note, close with 


I pons cease thy song! for from my heart 
Thou hast made memory’s bitter waters start, 
And filled my weary eyes with the soul’s rain. 


Indeed we are almost as certain that most of Mrs. 
Butler’s poems will close with some gloomy thought 
or faney, as we are that every obituary notice and “ Lines 
to a Dead Infant” will close with the word heaven. We 
gladly acknowledge that the imagination of the authoress 
thrives on such nutriment, and that many of her most 
powerful and beautiful passages are inspired by sadness ; 
but still we could wish that her note was more varied. 
We feel provoked at times, at the intrepidity with which 
she confronts and overthrows what has the show of hap- 
piness, and places sorrow and pain on its ruins. Her 
melancholy seems somewhat like that which has been 
well described as the characteristic of one of the greatest 
of poets. ‘‘ Neither love nor glory, neither the conflicts 
of the earth nor the hope of heaven could dispel it. It 
twined every consolation and every pleasure into its own 
nature. It resembled that noxious Sardinian soil of which 
the intense bitterness was said to be perceptible even in 
its honey.”” In the case of Mrs. Butler, however, we be- 
lieve this to be a melancholy, resulting not so much from 
the actual contact of sorrow as from its ideal contempla- 
tion. There is no luxury finer than the luxury of wo, 
when it is assisted by an excursive fancy and a strong 
sensibility. It soon generates a talent for the miserable. 
It enables the mind to traverse all creation in search of 
images and illustrations to adorn the hearse and the tomb. 
It takes pleasure in shutting out consolation after consola- 
tion from the soul’s view. A felicitous turn of expression, 
by which sadness may be elicited from pleasure, confers 
as much satisfaction to the mind in this state, as an epi- 
gram does toa wit. We are not in the habit of indulg- 








ing in extravagant hopes of bliss, or inallowing our wishes 
to overleap possibility, but still we have often harbored a 
desire to possess the misery, with all its attendant ecsta- 
sies, of many subjective poets. We think, although it 
may enervate the soul, and distort the show of things, 
that it produces an inward delight to which few real en- 
joyments are comparable. The sense of pleasure we have 
in seeing a fine tragedy finely performed, and in sympa- 
thizing deeply with the sorrows of the characters, probably 
comes nearest to it in bliss. Even where sorrow is real, 
having its source in actual misfortune or calamity, the 
imagination harmonizes and softens, while it exaggerates 
it. Shelly tell us, 
most men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong; 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song. 

The power of fitly expressing sorrow is often its allevi- 
tion. It is the sense of having unutterable wrongs which 
gives the sharpest pangs. When Shakspeare puts into 
Hamlet’s mouth that magnificent apostrophe to the “ brave 
o’erhanging firmament,’’ he shows his wisdom in making 
the grandest expression of the beauty of the heavens come 
from one to whom they are seemingly nothing but a “ foul 
and pestilent collection of vapors.’ 

Although we think the prevailing sentiment of Mrs. 
Butler’s poems to be too mournful and despairing for 
general sympathy, and that her fancy works too exclu- 
sively in the service of the rhetoric of sorrow, we are by 
no means blind to the merits of her volume. She has a 
deep feeling of the sublime, and a quick sense for the 
beautiful. ‘The impassioned earnestness and unconven- 
tional daring with which she gives expression to grief, 
constitute a wide difference between her and the tribe of 
wailing bards, who snivel instead of weep, and have not 
energy enough for anguish. She has no daintiness and 
effeminacy in her muse. Her tone is uniformly high, loud 
and heroic. A few extracts, which we take at random 
from her poems, will show, we think, that her poetic feel- 
ing and power are beyond dispute. 


Oh! turn those eyes away from me! 
Though sweet, yet fearful are their rays; 
And though they beam so tenderly, 
I feel, 1 tremble *neath their gaze. 
Oh, turn those eyes away ! for though 
To meet their glance I may not dare, 
I know their light is on my brow, 
By the warm blood that mantles there. 


In some beautiful lines ‘To the Spring,” the spirit of 
hope is addressed, and suggests some good images. We 
wish that the success of the invocation in this case would 
prompt many other prayers to the same source of joy. 
The following fancy is fine: 


Thy breath is on the waters, and they leap 
From their bright winter-woven fetters free. 


In a familiar epistle, written somewhat jauntily, there 
is the following— 


Hear’st thou the chiming ocean tide, 

As gently on the pebbly beach 
It lays its head, then ebbs away, 

Or round the rocks, with nearer reach, 
Throws up a cloud of silvery spray ? 


Perhaps there is nothing more mournfully beautiful and 
sweet in Mrs. Butler’s volume, than this on ‘‘ Woman’s 
Love.” 


A maiden meek, with solemn, steadfast eyes, 
Full of eternal constancy and faith, 
And smiling lips, through whose soft portal sighs 
Truth’s holy voice, with ev’ry balmy breath, 
So journeys she along life’s crowded way, 
Keeping her soul’s sweet counsel from all sight; 
Nor pomp, nor vanity, lead her astray, 
Nor aught that men call dazzling, fair, or bright: 
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For pity, sometimes, doth she pause, and stay 
Those whom she meeteth mourning, for her heart 
Knows well in suffering how to bear its part. 
Patiently lives she through each dreary day, 
Looking with little hope unto the morrow ; 
And still she walketh head in hand with sorrow. 


A “Sonnet,” on page 97, has aglow and intensity which 
make it “felt in the blood, and felt along the heart.” 


There’s not a fibre in my trembling frame 

That does not vibrate when thy step draws near, 
There’s not a pulse that throbs not when I hear 
Thy voice, thy breathing, nay, thy very name. 
When thou art with me, every sense seems dull, 
And all I am, or know, or feel, is thee ; 

My soul grows faint, my veins run liquid flame, 
Aud my bewildered spirit seems to swim 

In eddying whirls of passion, dizzily. 

When thou art gone, there creeps into my heart 
A cold and bitter consciousness of pain: 

The light, the warmth of life, with thee depart, 
And I sit dreaming o’er and o’er again 

Thy greeting clasp, thy parting look, and tone; 
And suddenly I wake—and am alone. 


There are many grand lines in the “ Epistle from the 
Rhine,”’ some of which we cannot forbear extracting. In 
this poem the verse has a quicker, gladder spring, and 
there is more variety and freshness of thought than in 
most of the other pieces in the volume. 


Who shall recall the shadowy train 

That, in the magic light, my brain 
Conjured upon the glassy wave, 

From castle, convent, crag and cave? 
Down swept the Lord of Allemain, 
Broad-browed, deep-chested Charlemagne, 
And his fair child, who tottering bore 

Her lover o’er the treacherous floor 

Of new-fallen snow, that her small feet 
Alone might print that tell-tale sheet, 

Nor other trace show the stern guard, 

The nightly path of Eginhard. 

What waving plumes and banners past, 
With trumpet clang and bugle blast, 

And on the night-wind faintly borne, 
Strains from that mighty hunting-horn, 
Which through these woods, in other days, 
Startled the echoes of the chase. 

On trooped the vision; lord and dame, 

On fiery steed and palfry tame, 

Pilgrims, with palms and cockle shells, 
And motley fools, with cap and bells, 
Princes and Counties Palatine, 

Who ruled and reveled on the Rhine, 
Abbot and monk, with many a torch, 
Came winding from each convent EoSt, 
And holy maids from Nonnenwerth, 

In the pale moonlight all came forth ; 

Thy love, Roland, among the rest, 

Her meek hands folded on her breast, 

Her sad eyes turned to heav’n, where thou 
Once more shalt hear love’s early vow ; 
That vow, which led thee home again 
From Ronceyalles’ bloody plain, 

That vow, that ne’er again was spoken 
Till death the nun’s drear oath had broken. 


We take leave of Mrs. Butler’s volume with a high 
respect for her powers, and a hope that this will not be 
her only contribution to the literature of her adopted 
country. No one can read her poems without feeling 
their strength and beauty.. Few would desire to review 
her compositions, except in that spirit of friendly criticism, 
which is tolerant of defects and warm in the praise of 
beauties. We have spoken of what we deemed the 
blemishes of her volume, more ‘on account of the effect 
we think they will have on its circulation, than of any 
desire to intrude our advice upon her attention. As it is, 
we do not think it can be carefully read, in the spirit with 
which it was conceived by herself, without admiration. 
Many might regret the oppressive and sorrowful indi- 
viduality which is so perversely prominent in her poems, 
but no one can withhold his praise to the passion and 
imagination with which it is so often accompanied. 


The Poems, Sacred, Passionate and Humorous, of Nathaniel 

Parker Willis. New York, Clark § Dustin, 1 vol. 

We are glad that Mr. Willis’s poems have at last been 
collected in a form worthy of their station in our litera- 
ture. The present volume is one of great mechanical 
beauty ; and although the expenditure of paper does not 
realize Backbite’s ideal, of a “rivulet of text flowing 
through a meadow of margin,” the borders of the page are 
still sufficiently wide and white. The type is of a size to 
make it welcome to all eyes. The book has a luxurious 
appearance which harmonizes well with the rich fancy 
and sentiment spread all over its pages. We can cordially 
commend the volume to all who desire a handsome and 
complete edition of one of our first and most popular poets, 
and most delightful of prose writers. 

The first quality which strikes the reader of Willis’s 
poems, is their freedom and facility of expression. He is 
nota man of many words, and yet there is none of the 
hard, aphoristic show of condensation. He seems to 
write hurriedly—to take such expressions and images as 
fall readily in his way—to be careless of labored elegance, 
and yet he is preserved by some inexplicable good fortune 
from falling into meanness, confusion, or harshness of 
language. His words appear to drop or spring from his 
mind without effort or pain. His style varies easily with 
each change of thought and emotion, and is ever charac- 
terized by grace and freedom. At times he seems to be 
on the very verge of failure, but he recovers himself with 
a light ease and quickness of movement which disdains 
the very imagination of danger. This control over him- 
self and his expression, even while he appears careless 
both of what he utters and its mode of utterance, lends a 
charm to his writings which it is difficult to analyze. 
There are few authors who are so perfectly gifted with 
the power of expression—with the ability to do complete 
justice to the thought and emotion they possess. Indeed 
the fineness of Willis’s workmanship often blinds us to the 
commonness of the raw material. He exercises his in- 
ventive faculties as much in the adornment and expression 
of thought as in its creation. His fancy seems to select 
his words—to catch at those subtle terms which embody 
not merely his meaning, but the minute shades and tints 
of his meaning. What he himself says of Keats’ “ un- 
reachable delicacy in the use of language,” is true toa 
great extent of his own style. ‘He plucks his epithets 
from the profoundest hiding places of meaning and asso- 
ciation. He wrote with a nib inevitable—its forked pursuit 
certain detection to the elusive, reluctant, indispensable 
best word. The sense of satisfaction aches while you read 
his poetry—so clear to the bottom of the.capability of 
language drops his plummet-word.” 

It is hardly possible to turn over a page of Willis’s verse 
or prose without lighting on illustrations of this verbal 
felicity. If an attempt were made to separate his ideas 
from his expression, and give them in any other language, 
we should instantly feel that the charm was gone. Style 
has been called by Wordsworth the incarnation of thought, 
in opposition to the common phrase, that it is the dress of 
thought. This is particularly true of Willis. In his dic- 
tion we have the embodiment of his mind and character. 
Any other style, or collocation of words, used to express 
the same fancies, feelings and individual characteristics, 
would be found to be an impertinence. It would express 
quite another man. The subtle spirit animating the whole 
would evaporate. 

If, in one word, we were asked to express the charac- 
teristic of Willis’s mind, that word would most certainly 
be fancy. This seems to us the predominant faculty of his 
nature, and it is certainly most affluent and inexhaustible 
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inimitable turns of expression. It works with equal 
facility and grace in the service both of sentiment and 
humor. It gives airiness, vivacity and picturesqueness to 
his style, and festoons with illustrations the commonest 
topic that his pen touches. It lends to his wit its peculiar 
flavor, and to his sentiment its most delicate and winning 
grace and sweetness, It can idealize trifles, lighter than 
air, and make them sparkle with superadded brilliancy. 
With the same ease it can cluster mournful images round 
sorrow and regret. It glows and glitters in the intensest 
passion, as if it had never furnished wit with a cunning 
phrase, or scattered its wealth over pertness and frippery. 
It appears at home on all themes. Grave, gay, serene, 
sacred, secular, loving, misanthropic, cosmopolitan—at 
one time with vive la bagatelle for its motto, at another 
requiescat in pace—following the bent of every mood of 
mind, and seemingly as pleased with the drawing-room as 
with nature—the minion of petulance, of whim, of mirth, 
of indignation, of heartlessness, of heartiness, of affection 
—fleering at us at one time from the pedestal of fashion, 
at another, leaning heart-broken over the tomb,—flying 
through space, and pitching itself back into time, to gather 
illustrations for the flimsiest or most solemn theme— 
always active, acute, excursive, tireless—it seems the 
most obedient, delightful, merry, sober, unscrupulous, un- 
opinionated, tricksy Ariel of the mind ever placed in the 
head of a New England Prospero, to do whatever work it 
pleased him to impose. This pliancy of fancy, though it 
sometimes grates upon the sensibility, and suggests the 
.dea of insincerity, constitutes the singular fascination of 
Mr. Willis’s writings. Whatever charges have been 
brought against them, they have never been accused of 
dullness. As long as he has this sprite by him they never 
will. And, for our own part, we do not see cause for the 
frequent allegation of heartlessness. No man is always 
on stilts. A life of continued passion, or continued serious- 
ness, would be a short life. The custom of poets, gene- 
rally, is to show only one side and one condition of their 
minds. ‘They rarely give us their whole inward nature, 
but only certain faculties of it, when those faculties are 
wrought into intense excitement. It+is this fact which 
accounts in some degree for the discrepancy existing be- 
tween the lives dnd the writings of authors. Far from 
thinking that the variety of moods observable in Willis, 
tanging as they do from deep feeling to the most careless 


from “Dawn” to “Helen ina Huff.” Tous it appears 
but a change in position, or object, or tone of feeling. 
There are times when we are all philanthropists, and 
other periods when we are all misanthropes. Frivolity 
and meditation, sentiment and mockery, pride and abase- 
ment, principle and whim, enthusiasm and nonchalance, 
are registered in the experience of all minds. There are 
moments When our souls are thrilled and awed by the 
spirit of devotion; there are moments when they are torn 
and convulsed with passion; there are moments when 
they are caught and charmed with frippery and fashion. 
A man writing continually, and at the same time writing 
naturally, is pretty sure to give expression to all three of 
these states of mind. At one time he appears all devotion ; 
at another all passion; at another all worldliness; and in 
this he is as consistent as human nature. His insincerity 
would be shown in a parrot-like repetition of the phrase- 
ology of one state of mind while he was really in its 
opposite. 

Mr. Willis’s sacred poems, most of them the productions 
of his youth, have probably been the most extensively 
circulated of his writings. Many of them have won the 
honor of an admittance into school-books. Every boy can 
repeat ‘‘ The Leper” and ‘“‘ Hagar in the Wilderness.” 
This wide popularity is not more owing to the subjects 
than to their mode of treatment. With some faults, and 
possibly some affectations, hardly discernible unless ex- 
amined for the purpose of detecting them, their general 
tone is high, pure and holy. The flowing harmony of the 
blank verse, in which most of these poems are written, 
evinces how early he had mastered the mechanism of his 
art. The delicacy in the use of language, amounting at 
times to daintiness, which they display, show that his 
command of the niceties of expression was an early acqui- 
sition, or that he was ‘to the manner born.” Of 
poems so well known it would be useless to speak 
much at length. ‘A Child’s First Impression of a 
Star,” “The Belfry Pigeon,” “‘The Widow of Nain,” 
are among the most popular. No one can read any of 
these youthful pieces without observing their naturalness. 
The very faults mingled with their excellences are signs 
of their truth, for they are illustrations of individual 
characteristics. The feeling in the poems gushes warm 
and full from the heart. There is no appearance of labor, 
in churning up emotions for the occasion. The atmo- 


cosmopolitanism, are proofs of insincerity, we deem them | sphere of beauty, which surrounds them all, is likewise i i 
, the best evidences of truth. We have little doubt that the | a pure emanation from the soul. The lines “To My - 
: best things he has written, serious or light, always pro- | Mother from the Appenines,” and the “ Lines on Leay- / 
ceeded from the feeling uppermost at the time. Had he | ing Europe,’ among the most recent of his serious pieces, j 
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| nage in his most sorrowful, he would have been really The poems of passion in this collection are mostly the 
sf guilty of the charge, no matter how consistent in gloom | products of Mr. Willis’s riper experience of life, and dis- 
2 or glee his published compositions might have been. It | play to greater advantage the extent of his intellectual re- 
“ would be an improvement, in strictness of definition, at | sources. They are of various degrees of merit and popu- 
: least, to say, not that he is insincere, but that he is versa- | larity. Of the long poems we like " Lord Ivon and His 
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settled depths and from the effervescent surface—how | ness. The diction of this dramatic sketch would alone 
a different looks the world!—of what different stuff and | be sufficient to stamp Mr. Willis as an artistic poet. The 
. worth the link that binds us to it!” felicity with which the movement of the verse obeys the 
a With this versatility of faculty and feeling and fearless- | varying impulses of feeling, and the {skill evinced in per- 
le ness in its expression, and this affluence and pliancy of | vading the fancy with the predominant passion, are of 
fancy, we must of course expect in a volume of Willis’s | high merit. ‘ Melanie” displays uncommon power of 
cee poems, not only variety, but sometimes contradiction, in | description, great sweetness and force of style, and a do- 
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te clashing ideas and emotions in poets, however much ex- | the heart. The verse lingers, trips, swegps, or rushes 
perience may show their naturalness, it may seem strange | along, as the sentiment of the moment dictates. ‘ The 
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that the author of ‘‘ Absalom” should have written “ Lady 
Jane,” or that there should be but a few pages journey 





Dying Alchemist,” “ Parrhasius,” “‘ The Scholar of Thebat 
Ben Khoral,’” “The Wife’s Appeal,” “To a Face Be- 
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loved,” are forcible in conception, contain many lines of 
great beauty and power, and for their general execution 
deserve high praise. It would be easy to select at random 
passages from these which would make the fortune of 
common rhymers. In all we perceive that felicity and 
facility of expression, that delicate tact and “ nib inevi- 
table” in choosing the best phrase, that affluence and 
quickness of fancy, which we have already noticed. The 
verse also has a continuity and flow which makes it read 
often like exquisitely balanced and harmonious prose. The 
lines melt into each other with grace and ease, and the 
thought or emotion expressed is never split up into ten- 
syllable pieces, in order to satisfy that pedantry of sound, 
which demands that the termination of each line shall be 


distinctly apparent to every ear. 

We cannot refrain extracting a few sentences in illus- 
tration of some of the qualities we have indicated. It is 
difficult to do justice to Mr. Willis by these solitary gems 
of thought and fancy, plucked carelessly from their casing, 
as in the original setting they depend so much for their 
effect upon their connection with.the general flow and feel- 
ing of the poems in which they shine. 


His only wealth a book of poetry, 

With which he daily crept into the sun, 

To cheat sharp pains with the bewildering dreams 
Of beauty he had only read of there. 


——She sat, enthroned 
Amid the court; and never twilight star 
Sprang with such sweet surprise upon the eye 
As she with her rare beauty on the gaze 
Of the gay multitude. 


——She broke my heart 
As kindly as the fisher hooks the worm— 
Pitying me the while. 
Oh! they had made her even as themselves; 
And her young heart was colder than the slab 
Unsunn’d beneath Pentelicus. 
I look upon a face as fair 
As ever made a lip of heaven 
Falter amid its music prayer. 
King of the heart’s deep mysteries ! 
Your words have wings like lightning wave ! 
This hour, o’er hills and distant seas, 
They fly, like flower-seeds, on the breeze, 
And sow the world with love! 
The aic 
Is like a breathing from a rarer world; 


It has come over gardens, and the flowers 
That kissed it are betrayed; for as it parts 
With its invisible fingers my loose hair 

I know it has been trifling with the rose, 

And stooping to the violet. There is joy 

For all God’s creatures init. The wet leaves 
Are stirring at its touch, and birds are singing, 
As if to breathe were music, and the 
Sends up its modest odor with the dew, 

Like the small tribute of humility. 





The gem 

That sparkles in your hair imprisons "am 
Drunk in the flaming Orient; and gol . 
Waits on the bidding of those girlish lips 

In measure that Aladdin never knew. 





Every reader of Mr. Willis is aware that passages like 
these are almost the common products of his muse. 

There are some poems, in this collection, illustrative of 
the peculiar vein of wit and humor which sparkle in Mr. 
Willis’s prose, They are of different degrees of merit, 
but all bear the mark of his versatile though individual 
mind. His wit is a faculty tolerant of the errors and 
weaknesses if” delights to expose. It plays round its vic- 
tim, pats him, fleers at him, laughs at him, pricks him, and 


good-humored for severe satire, unless provoked by slan- 
der directed against himself. He is most felicitous when 
he touches the foibles and affectations of social life, and 
applauds, with sly irony, its selfishness and shallow feel- 
ing. He gives the impression that he is a man living in 
the world, and getting a living by the world, and there- 
fore willing to take it as it goes, although he is careful to 
inform us that he is not deceived by its “‘ gilded seeming,” 
or its unreal mockeries. The insight into the common 
springs of human action, which his writings display, is 
quite remarkable in a poet with so warm a feeling for the 
ideal. Those who are contented with the brilliant fri- 
volity of some portions of his compositions, and desire to 
see no more in them than floats airily on the surface— 
“‘ pleased with their rattles, and tickled with their straws,” 
—can hardly appreciate the satire which so often under- 
lies their whimsicalities, and the bitter good sense which 
is hid in their light and grotesque fopperies. 

The poem of “Lady Jane,” written in the metre of 
“Don Juan,” and aiming at a jaunty blending of senti- 
ment and cynicism, is the best of Mr. Willis’s semi-hu- 
morous poems. We wish that he had completed the de- 
sign with which he evidently commenced. It is now 
little more than a brilliant fragment, and is closed by the 
reader with a feeling of dissatisfaction. It contains much 
wit, fancy, eloquence and knowledge of the world, but 
little completeness. We admire, however, its general 
animation, and the brisk, dare-devil metrical intrepidity of 
its movement. It has some personalities, and some feeble- 
nesses, Which we could wish out of it, but portions of it 
are in Willis’s finest style. The following stanzas, on 
Mrs. Norton’s singing, would save it, if it contained no- 
thing else of value: 


She had a low, sweet brow, with fringed lakes 

Of an unfathom’d darkness couch’d below ; 
And parted on that brow in jetty flakes, 

The raven hair swept back with wavy flow, 
Rounding a head of such a shape as makes 

The old Greek marble with the goddess glow. 
Her nostril’s breaching arch might threaten storm— 
But love lay in her lips, all hushed and warm. 


And small teeth, glittering white, and cheek whose red 
Seem’d Passion, there asleep, in rosy nest: 

And neck set on as if to bear a heade— 
May be a lily, may be Juno’s crest— 

So lightly sprang it from its snow-white bed! 
So proudly rode above the swelling breast: 

And motion, effortless as stars awaking 

And melting out, at eve, and morning’s breaking. 


And song—for in those kindling lips there lay 
Music to wing all utterance outward breaking, 
As if upon the ivory teeth did play 
Angels, who —— the words at their awaking, 
And sped them with sweet melodies away— : 
The hearts of those who listen’d with them taking. 
Of proof to this last fact there’s little lack ; 
And Jules, poor lad! ne’er got his truant back! 


In reading Willis’s productions, we are struck with the 
intellectual courage they evince. In his expression of 
himself, he is careless of what ‘“‘Mrs. Grundy. will say,” 
or what Miss Betty will say. In literature he ever dis- 
plays the quiet self-possession of one who has “the free- 
dom of the city.” He manages, without bluster or bravado, 
to write out his feelings and his whims, and carelessly to 
leave the result to fortune. He is troubled with no fear— 
not even the fear of his own reputation. He has paid the 
usual penalties of fame—received numerous malignant 
hints to be more cautious and hypocritical in the expres: 
sion of his mind, but all to no purpose. Through all the 
routations of his popularity, through detraction, sarcasm 
and hatred, he has preserved an openness, a freedom from 
cant, a good-humored carelessness of misrepresentation, 





yet views him with a feeling of kindliness. Willis is too 


quite uncommon in the irritable tribe to which he belongs. 
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And in this he has done wisely. He possesses, more per- 
haps than any American author, the sympathies of his 
readers. He mingles with them, instead of lifting himself 
above them. By being willing to make them his confi- 
dants, he gains their confidence. The very faults which 
criticism would decry, only knit him closer to the public. 
Here, they say, we have a man who is playing no game 
to win our respect by speaking to us from a transient ele- 
vation, and, though we don’t approve of all he says, we 
like the sincerity of his utterance. The fine essays that 
appear weekly in the New Mirror, in which his fancy 
often creates a worlé of amusement out of nothing, are ex- 
amples of this genial quality. We trust that he will make 
a selection from these, and publish them in a separate 
volume. Such a book would contain some of the most 
pleasing essays in the language. Indeed a collection of 
his best prose writings would be almost as certain of as 
large a circulation as the present edition of his poems, if 
issued in a style of similar elegance. 





A New Spirit of the Age. Edited by R. H. Horne. New 

York : Harper § Brothers. 1 vol., 12mo. 

This book is to be praised for the difficulties it has mas- 
tered, as well as for its merit as a literary production. It 
contains critical, biographical, and, in some cases, personal 
notices of the eminent English men and English women 
of the present day, all of whom have their own set of 
admirers, their own codes of criticism, their own cliques 
of friends, and their own whims, bigotries, and vanities. 
The obstacles in the way of a successful treatment of 
such a design, by one who lives among the authors of 
whom he treats, and participates in many of their preju- 
dices, is;obyitoms at the first glance. In England, the ani- 
mosities Of party, the jealousy of cliques, persvnal hostility, 
social “biekes figs, wounded pride, offended vanity, all 

Mions which writers express for each other, 
and which erities express for writers. ‘The authors no- 
ticed in Mr, Horne’s book are still living, most of them 
subject to publie and private prejudices, and each of them 
possessing some traits of character which require fairness 
and acumen in the eritic to be rightly analyzed and esti- 
mated. It is useless in such a book to expect strictly im- 
partial criticism. Mr. Horne is a spiritualist, and must 
necessarily look at literature, to a great extent, from his 
own point of view. He must, at times, sink the judge in 
the advocate. But, estimating the work with reference 
to the difficulties of the undertaking, it would be unjust to 
deny its great merit. There may be exceptions taken to 
Separate criticisms, some of the authors may be thought to 
be placed too high and others too low in the sliding scale 
of fame, but the general character of the whole work is 
tolerant, catholic, and acute. 

The critism on Dickens, though it has at times a patron- 
izing air, and in one or two instances suggests the ‘ Me- 
moirs of P. P., Clerk of the Parish,’’ is the best account of 
his genius we have ever seen. The source of his popu- 
larity, and the high mental and moral qualities exercised 
in his writings, are accurately distinguished. The notice 
of Bulwer has some faults, springing, as we should think, 
from personal prejudice. A high station isawarded him as 
& novelist, but too low an estimate is taken on his dramas. 
“ Zanoni” is praised very warmly as ‘a truly original 
work ; a finished design ; embodying a great principle, and 
pervaded by a leading idea.” * * * ‘A certain pecu- 
liarity of style has laid it open to the charge of imitation, 
and many of the ideas and sentiments gathered from Plato, 
from Schiller, Richter, and Goethe, have induced superfi- 
cial readers to deem it a compilation. Sir Lytton Bulwer 
has been heard to declare his opinion that it was quite 









fair to take any thing from an older author—if you could 
improve it.”?>, When Bulwer took the character of Made- 
line, in “ Eugene Aram,” from Scott’s Minna Troil, did he 
improve it? The notices of Macaulay and Talfourd are 
principally valuable as biographies. We are told that the 
article on Milton, which obtained Macaulay so much 
reputation, hardly contains a single paragraph which his 
mature judgment approves. Thomas Ingolsby is treated 
with considerable sharpness, in a criticism of much truth 
and vigor of composition. The conclusion of this verbal 
flagellation is pithy and to the purpose. ,‘¢The present 
age is bad enough without such assistance. Wherefore 
an iron hand is now laid upon the shoulder of Thomas In- 
golsby, and a voice murmurs in his ear, ‘ Brother !—no 
more of this.’*? Harriet Martineau and Mrs. Jameson 
are well contrasted and felicitously drawn. The yoking 
together of Wordsworth and Leigh Hunt, may not please 
the lovers of either. The latter we think is too much 
praised, or rather puffed. Carlyle, Henry Taylor, Sheri- 
dan Knowles, Macready, Landor, the Howitts, Hood, 
Hook, Mrs. Shelley, Ainsworth, are treated with various 
degrees of fairness and ability, and afford abundant ma- 
terials for meditation. 

The criticism on Tennyson is perhaps tye most labored 
and subtle which the book contains. x... elevated 
rank is claimed for him. <A theory of poetry is invented 
for his convenience, and some poets are sacrificed to his 
manes. We commend it to the sober attention of all who 
have been in the habit of laughing at Tennyson as a 
senseless mystic and professor of unreason; and particu- 
larly to our pleasant friend who ‘does’? the damning for 
the Southern Literary Messenger. It is, altogether, the 
most sympathizing and most analytical review of Tenny- 
son which has apeared, and, with some abatements for ex- 
aggeration, the most searching and correct. The writer 
evolves from the writings of the poet the laws by which 
he judges of them. Where a poet is a truly original man 
of genius, and possesses such a combination of qualities 
as necessarily leads him away from common modes of ex- 
pression and common codes of criticism, this course is 
evidently more proper than to apply to him laws deduced 
from other works, illustrative of other points of character 
and conditions of feeling, and intended to serve quite an- 
other purpose. A critic who would judge of Tennyson’s 
“none”? as he would judge of Macaulay’s ‘“ Lays of 
Rome,”? would act about as wisely as if he condemned 
Wordsworth out of Pope and Shakspeare out of Sophocles. 

Those who desire to know a great deal about living En- 
glish authors, not easily learned from their writings, should 
obtain Mr. Horne’s book. It not only contains much just 
and philosophic criticism, expressed with considerable 
force and felicity, but gives anecdotes and traits of cha- 
racter which are not elsewhere to be obtained. 





Religion in America; or an Account of the Origin, Progress, 
Relation to the State, and Present Condition of the Evan- 
gelical Churches in the United States. With Notices of the 
Unevangelical Denominations, by Robert Baird, Author of 
L’unio de léglise avec lV’etat dans la Novelle Angleterre. 
Harper § Brothers, New York. 


This work has been before us for some time, and would 
have received an earlier notice, but that its grave and 
elaborate character required a careful perusal. It is a re- 
print from an English edition, which has received very 
great favor on the other side of the water. Indeed, it is 
evident that the work was written to answer the inquiries 
of European Christians and moral economists, and we are 
grateful to the author for the calm, convincing and de- 
termined manner in which he has vindicated the character 
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of American Christianity under the working of the volun- 
tary principle, which is its peculiar glory. Dr. Baird is 
very well known to the learned and pious of this country 
as a getleman of high attainments, and great philanthropic 
zeal, who has devoted himself, for many years past, to en- 
terprises of extensive good, on the continent of Europe, 
especially in connection with the Foreign Evangelical 
Society. The name of Dr. Baird is, therefore, itself a 
sufficient security for the value and correctness of the 
work, but when those of the Rev. Drs. De Witt, Hodge, 
Goodrich, Bacon, Anderson, Durbin, Schmucker, and 
Berg, and of Dr. Howe, (of the Institute for the Blind, at 
Boston,) the Rev. Mr. Weld, (Principal of the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum, at Hartford,) Dr. Woodward, (of the Asy- 
lum for the Insane, at Worcester,) who have kindly as- 
sisted the editor, by documents or the communication of 
facts, are added, our readers will readily perceive that it 
deserves a careful study. 

The earlier chapters are filled with most curious and 
interesting historical researches into the religious charac- 
ter of the early colonists, the relation of the church with 
the civil power, and the state of religion generally during 
the colonial era. He then examines into the effects of the 
Revolution u religion, and the proper bearing of the 
government 7 country upon Christianity. This brings 
him to an elucidation and defence of the Voluntary Prin- 
ciple, with all its train of religious charities. He after- 
ward enters into a very distinct description of the present 
condition in which the various religious denominations 
now are, their methods of discipline, the character of 
American preaching, the relations which the evangelical 
sects bear to each other, and, having taken brief notice of 
the unevangelical denominations, concludes with some 
very shrewd remarks upon the present state of theological 
opinion in America. The eighth and last book appears to 
us rather an appendix to the rest, and gives an account of 
the various efforts the American churches have made, and 
are making, in the cause of foreign Christian missions. 

That American must be extremely well read who can 
examine the pages of this work without receiving much 
new and valuable information, and we can safely say that 
its historical and statistical statements are of such a cha- 
racter that no student of his country’s institutions ought to 
be without them. Dr. Baird is what is termed evangelical 
in his religious views, very decidedly so, we would infer 
from many passages, yet the work appears to us as im- 
partial as could be expected, and certainly the author has 
nowhere designed to mislead. We see that he acknow- 
ledges his obligations to the Hon. Mr. Wheaton, now 
at the court of Prussia, and to our fellow citizen, Mr. 
Walsh, now residing in Paris, for much valuable assist- 
ance. -We heartily commend the book to our readers. 


The Curiosities of Literature, and the Literary Character 
Illustrated, by I. D’Israeli; with the Curiosities of 
American Literature, by Rev. Rufus W. Griswold. New 
York and Philadelphia: Appletons. 


This is a very large and beautifully printed octavo, em- 
bracing an amount of matter equal to the contents of about 
twenty fashionable London duodecimos. Of the charac- 
ter of D’Israeli’s work but little need be said; its reputa- 
tion is established, permanent, and everywhere familiar. 
It embraces more of the really curious and entertaining de- 
tails of literary history and experience than any dozen 
other works ever written—the fruits of the most extensive 
reading, and the nicest judgment and taste, all marked by 
an air of authenticity which makes them as valuable as 
they are remarkable. D/Israeli is not an author to be read 
in course; the Curiosities of Literature, like the Essays 





of Montaigne, are to be taken up in odd hours, when busi- 
ness relaxes its claims, and no companion of another sort 
demands attention, in a dull evening, or a rainy day, and 
at such times it has among other “silent friends,”” who . 
talk so well yet pause so readily, no rival. Mr. Griswold’s 
addenda to the work add much to its interest and value. 
They relate principally to the ante-revolutionary period of 
our own history, when the Mathers, and Wigglesworths, 
and Wolcotts, made verses, and burned bewitching 
maidens, and performed other remarkable feats in religion, 
literature, or legislation. The chapter on “Elliott, the 
Apostle of the Indians,” ‘“‘The Minstrelsy of the Revolu- 
tion,’ ete., will have to the majority the freshness gf a 
newly discovered manuscript from Pompeii. 





Ovr Boox Tasite.—The multitude of books now issued 
from the press renders it impossible to give more thana 
passing notice tosome. The plan we have adopted is, to 
review at length such as may be deemed important to the 
American reader, and particularly such as emanate from, 
the pens of American writers; hence the space devoted 
to the poems of Mr. Willis and others in recent numbers. 

Thomas, Cowperthwait § Co. have sent us “ Poems by 
W.M. Praed. Edited by R. W. Griswold. Published in 
one volume by Henry G. Langley, Astor House, New 
York.” Also, “The Irish Girl and other Poems,” and 
“'The Brother and Sister, by Mrs. Ellis. Published by 
James Langley, New York.” These works are gf,a good 
class, and we have no doubt will command a4 sale, 
We have seen it stated that over twenty tes ‘volumes 
of the works of Mrs. Ellis have been sofd by the New 
York publisher. We are glad to learn this, as 
ful tone which pervades the writings of gijgsa 
the circulation of them desirable, partigy 
when the country is flooded with trash o 

Harper § Brothers have sent us ‘“‘ The § 
Mrs. 8. B. Dana,” and “ Neal’s History oftree™ : 
Part V. Also, “ Bangs’ Life of Armenius,’ Pa portrait. 

“ The Velvet Cushion” is the title of an ittle volume 
published by J. K. Simon, Philadelphia. 

‘Tales and Sketches,” translated frong.the Italian, 
French and German, by Nathaniel Greenga beautifully 
printed little volume, from Little & Brown, ae 
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Ovr Portrait GaLLeRy, BaTTLE-GRo , Ete.—In 
our next we shall give the likeness of Jaes ¥ éymore 


Cooper, engraved in capital style by Dod 
biographical sketch by one of his most in 
Mr. Cooper certainly stands at the very head of the list of 
American novelists, and it is a matter of pride to us that 
‘‘Graham” is the only three-dollar — for which 
he has written, and, in fact, the only magaZine to which 
he contributes now. 

In our next we shall also give the first of our Indian 
Sketches—“ A Buffalo Hunt”—with an excellent accom: 
panying paper, from the pen of Charles Fenno Hoffman. 
This style of illustration we have no doubt will be highly 
popular. 

Our “ Battle-Grounds, No. 3,” will be given in Septem- 
ber; a glorious picture of ‘* Yorktown,” from an origina! 
picture by Chapman, by Smillie. 


ConrripuTors.—The contributions of Henry W. Long- 
fellow, W. C. Bryant, J. K. Paulding, James Fenimore 
Cooper, and of a host more of the best American writers, 
may now be found, almost all of them, in “ Graham” 
exclusively. 
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